


he didnt want to be 

a Little Girl ! 


£T"\EAR, funny, lovable little Bab — the “Sub 'Deb - ” 
of seventeen, with her grown-up ways and 
longings. She tumbled into mischief and out again 
— into seething romance and tragic troubles — head 
over heels. 


Maybe you read the delicious Bab stories in The 
Saturday Evening Post. Mary Roberts Rinehart 
wrote them. Now Paramount and dainty Marguerite 
Clark have brought Bab to life upon the screen. There 
will be a series — five delightful Bab pictures. 


But Marguerite Clark is only one of many Paramount 
stars, and her plays are just a few of many 


Paramount Pictures were the first feature photo- 
plays. They represent a library of motion 
picture classics. 

Paramount visualises the plays and books of 
the past and present. More than a million 
followers of Paramount Pictures, in thousands 
of theatres in two hemispheres, daily renew 
acquaintance with the famous places and char- 
acters of classic and contemporary literature. 
Paramount Pictures preserve indelibly for all 
generations the world’s greatest stories and 
plays, acted by the leading artists. 


Burgess; Jack Pickford and Louise Huff 
in “The Varmint,” by Owen Johnson; 
Sessue Hayakawa in “Hashimura Togo,” 
by Wallace Irwin; Vivian Martin in 
“Little Miss Optimist,” Geofrge Beban in 
“Lost in Transit,” Fannie Ward in “On the 
Level,” Mme. Petrova in “Exile,” Pauline 
Frederick in “Double-crossed,” Wallace 
Reid in “The Hostage,” Julian Eltinge in 
“The Countess Charming,” Charles Ray 
in “The Son of His Father,” and J. Stuart 
Blackton’s “The World for Sale.” 
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VTOU can help the United States of America more 
* now than you ever could before, and it is abso- 
lutely indispensable that you redouble your efforts to 
arise to the emergency confronting us all in this titanic 
struggle for supremacy over autocracy. Developments 
in Russia have been most disconcerting for several 
weeks and it seems that our beloved country must more 
or less take up most of the burdens of the Slav State 
in addition to its own. This means an ultimate increase 
in our sacrifices, but unless we promptly and willingly 
grant this increase we will find our attempts to make 
the world safe for democracy frustrated for a long time. 
The Kaiser has gloated over the success his military 
might has achieved by incredible ruthlessness and 
seemingly he has succeeded in blinding the German 
people so completely that they cannot see the light of 
the new era, which shall be devoid of irresponsible gov- 
ernment such as controls at Berlin. Forsooth, Right 
is experiencing great difficulty in gaining mastery over 
Might, and it is obviously for this reason we — you and 
I — must do more than our share to help in the desperate 
fight. There can be no temporizing as to how much 
to do. Indeed, you must do more and more, and there 
must be no limit to it at all. Among the many other 
services you can perform is to be alert in aiding Presi- 
dent Wilson to ferret out sedition and treachery. If 
you hear a man or woman casting aspersions against 
the character of our Chief Executive and complaining 
with vehemence because we had to bring our mailed fist 
to bear on the Teutonic outlaws, report it to the au- 
thorities, it makes no difference who the guilty person 
may be. If you hear someone predicting Germany will 
win, or if you hear someone sneering at the motives 
of Uncle Sam in joining the Entente Allies, don’t ignore 
it. That someone may be a menace to our cause. He 
or she should be under surveillance at least until such 
a time as his or her status is established. In plain 
words, every loyal American citizen should be an alert 
guardian of this nation’s safety and welfare, and if 
everybody co-operated in the work of reporting those 
few bold traitors who exist in every community, the 
work of getting rid of them would be facilitated. The 
present situation is one which requires a minimum of 
enmity within and you can help to reduce this danger. 
Meanwhile, pray don't forget there are numerous other 
ways in which you can demonstrate your fealty and 
usefulness. And you won’t have to search long to de- 
termine wherein you can perform the greatest service 
for your country. 


Tj' VIDENTLY many people who attend moving picture 
■ 1 shows are not improving their manners to any ap- 


This correspondent beseeches us to raise our voice in 
protest against such a nuisance, but, of course, there 
very little we can do except exhort in favor of polite- 
ness. The probability is that people who have so little 
regard for others as to disturb them in a public place 
would pay little heed to our prodding. However, there 
is a remedial measure which anyone can take whenever 
a neighbor in the picture theatre misbehaves, and that 
is to report the matter to the management promptly. 
No doubt even a habitual pest could be impressed with 
his bad deportment and could be actually embarrassed 
by being escorted from the theatre by an usher. The 
psychological effect of allowing a person to “get away 
with” misconduct is to encourage that person to perpe- 
trate a repetition more brazen than the initial offense. 
It is the old and true theory that the time to nip a thing 
is in the bud. It is up to theatre managers to see to it 
that more of this sort of nipping is done. Of course, it 
is primarily up to the offender to eradicate the evil, but, 
alas, it will ever be true that the human being most in 
need of reform is the most reluctant to realize it. 
However, you see to it that YOU are not at fault. 


preciable extent, because we have been receiving more 
letters than usual setting forth grievances against per- 
sons who persist in talking annoyingly while photo- 
plays are being shown on the screen. One correspondent 
relates a silly quarrel two women sitting next to her 
had, during all of which they paid no attention to the 
picture and prevented many others from enjoying it. 



A \ ANY of our readers are making a practice of writ- 
ing us at length once every month after perusing 
the current number of “Photo-Play Journal.” Not only 
do they tell us all about what they think of that par- 
ticular issue, but most of them go into detail as to their 
opinions of the various photoplays they have seen dur- 
ing the month. Well, all we want to say is, if some of 
the producers would only read some of these criticisms 
carefully, they would learn some things they evidently 
don’t know. In the meantime we are glad to get these 
letters, and let us assure everyone that we will be 
pleased to have our family of letter-writers grow. 


T) Y the way, what do YOU think of this November 
number of “Photo-Play Journal?” Why not write 
us a letter and apprise us of your opinion ? In this 
connection, let us announce here and now that the forth- 
coming December number is going to do the Christmas 
season “mighty proud,” and we are not at all backward 
to venture the assertion that it will be the best motion 
picture magazine ever published. Just to make sure 
that you won’t miss it, you had better arrange for get- 
ting a copy now if you are not a regular subscriber. 
Indeed, it is an ideal time to subscribe for “Photo-Play 
Journal.” 


r> Y the time this number of “Photo-Play Journal” 
reaches you the first number of my new monthly 
magazine, called “Ambition,” will have been issued, and 
I would like to have you see a copy of it. The funda- 
mental purpose of “Ambition” is to exploit the talents 
of deserving unknown aspirants in all lines of en- 
deavor and to explore untraversed regions in litera- 
ture, drama, photoplay, art, science and life. I feel 
sure this periodical will fill a field heretofore unoccu- 
pied, and I would be flattered to have you write me per- 
sonally inquiring about it. 
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MARGUERITE CLARK 

( 1 OUR GIRL ON THE COVER ) 


It has never been necessary for Marguerite Clark to' 
make an appeal for popularity, either through publicity or 
otherwise. Her popularity has come because of her singularly 
appealing personality. People believe in her just the same as 
they did in Peter Pan’s fairies, because everything she ever did 
was so real. Like many another photoplay star of today, 
she started her histrionic career on the stage, where she r 
appeared in most every form of entertainment. She was a 
prime footlight favorite when motion pictures first ascended 
to the heights of popularity, and she became one of the pioneer 
exponents of the new silent art. Miss Clark is possibly the 
smallest matured star on the screen today, she standing less 
than the average "five-feet-three” of the American woman- 


hood. She is more nearly the universal French size of “five- 
feet-one." In weight too she is under the standard American 
size, but oh what an abundance of ability and versatility does 
this little queen of the movies possess! She is undoubtedly 
one of the most petite and most winsome of stars, and she is 
abundantly blessed with histrionic technique, comprehending 
with wonderful alertness every little “twist and turn” of 
characterization. Truly, Miss Clark does not have to depend 
on her cuteness to win her favor, because she has all the 
requisite artistry besides, and she knows how to act as few 
other artists do. Naturally Miss Clark is going to continue to 
be a universal favorite for a long time to come. Providence 
permitting, for she is still young. 
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UNUSUAL STUDIES OF POPULAR PHOTOPLAYERS 
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NLY a very few photoplay 
plots can be constructed with- 
out the aid of two qualities 
which have become essentials 
as most all ideas have become 
hackneyed. Those two qualities, which 
are really basic ingredients now, are : the 
animal kingdom and the animal of man. 
Beasts of all species and beastly men do 
most all the yeoman work any more. The 
dumb brutes serve in all sorts of roles, 
while the designing creatures who must 
ever be at hand to upset the tranquil with 
their machinations, create all the entan- 
glements which provide the photoplay- 
wrights with the indispensable opportuni- 
ties of telling stories. Indeed, it is little 
short of remarkable how these two afore- 
said elements enter into moving pictures 
as an exceedingly general combination. 
Out of twenty features witnessed by the 
writer in one week, only two lacked ani- 
mal actors and none lacked the beastli- 
ness of man in some form. 

Take Dustin Farnum, for instance, he 
would seem totally without an ample 
supporting cast if that white- 
faced pony of his were left out 
of the picture. In “Durand of 
the Bad Lands,” the horse 
crowded the star for stellar hon- 
ors. William S. Hart would be jj 
just as out of place without his 
wild broncho, while it is getting 
so Douglas Fairbanks cannot 
get along without just such a 
steed. And every one of these 
favorites of the cinema depend 

Anne Luther and a white kinj< 


on villainous habits of fellow-man to pro- 
vide them with the requisite chances to 
display their histrionic wares. 

Horse talent is the most popular with 
moving picture producers and directors. 
Even women players press these beasts 
of burden into service at the slightest 
excuse. Marguerite Clark displayed her 
winsome little self to her best advantage 
while riding a charger in “The Amazons.” 
Vola Vale has many of her strongest 
scenes with a horse as a background in 
Thomas H. Ince’s feature, “The Son of 
Flis Father,” in which Charles Ray is 
starred. Anne Luther, of the William 
Fox films, dotes on especially beautiful 
white horses, and she is never so efficient 
in characterization as she is when either 
astride or near such a quadruped. As an 
accompanying illustration will prove, 
King Horse got right into the middle of a 
love scene between Billie Burke and 



Thomas Meighan in a recent Paramount 
feature. The clever idea in this latter 
instance was to give the hero a chance 
to show that he possessed the instincts of 
admirable affection, which he showered 
on the horse, in view of the fact that the 
heroine was somewhat distant for the 
nonce. See how important even a horse 
can be in a photoplay nowadays? 

Next in favor among animals is the 
dog, and it is not disparaging the human 
beings in the game to assert that some 
of the cleverest actors in the movies are 
canines. Take Teddy, the dog star of so 
many Keystone plays — was there ever 
mere man who could surpass this massive 
barker when it comes to playing the lead- 
ing part? Jack Pickford has a dog which 
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knows a thing or two about acting, and 
when it comes to posing and registering 
before the camera, well, just look at the 
picture hereabout. Do you doubt that 
the dog doesn’t know it is supposed to 
stand still to keep the picture in focus? 
Isn’t it obvious this dog is looking his 
best in full realization of having his looks 
recorded a la pictorial? Jane Cowl, the 
Goldwyn star, who, with her screen activ- 
ities, stage engagements and playwriting 
is a mighty busy young woman, finds 
plenty of time to enjoy the recreation 
possible in a romp with a dog. From the 
very inception of her career as a photo- 
drama leading light, she has in her cast 
of characters a dog, and she has occasion 
for her entire dramatic display because 
of beastly men ! Don’t forget that 
wherever you find the animal, you will 
find it both in the form of a species and 
in the villain. In keeping with her natu- 
ral versatility Miss Cowl is able to mus- 
ter a fondness for rabbits, too. And 
Olive Thomas gives us her best smile 
when posing with a dog. 

Cats are used almost as frequently as 
dogs in pictures, but the felines are al- 
most invariably used to “put across” 
comedy. It seems to be a fixed psycho- 
logical certainty that the appearance of 
a cat — especially a close-up of one — will 
get a laugh. Cats are never safe to carry 
out the plot in tragic or dramatic mo- 
ments. It would be just like pushing 
Charlie Chaplin onto the scene in the 
middle of one of Pauline Frederick’s emo- 
tional moments. Many stars favor the 
tabby to the exclusion of all other pets, 
and some players we know insist on drag- 
ging a cat into a picture on every possi- 
ble occasion, being thus inspired by a 
superstition which claims the cat to be 
the omen of good luck. Another famous 


Madge Kennedy in one 
of Tabby's playful 


moments 


Billie Burke and Thomas Meighan with old dobbin kk well in" 


Goldwyn star — Madge Kennedy, who is 
just about the best comedienne of mod- 
ern America, grants a cat a prominent 
place in “Baby Mine,” the Margaret 
Mayo farce, in which she 
makes her screen debut. To 
Miss Kennedy must go 
credit for “putting 
across” much petite 
“business” with 
an ordinary fe- 
line of gray 


stripes. The picture of her herewith is 
really an unusually artistic pose inspired 
by the playfulness of a mere kitten, if 
you please. 

George Beban, the celebrated delinea- 
tor of Italian characters in photoplay, has 
done most to give the bear its place in 
the profession. In “A Roadside Impres- 
sario” his chief support came from a 
bear, which actually seemed to keenly 
appreciate the comedy possibilities of 
every situation. While the bear served 
as an excellent foil for the star, a beastly 
fate stood in his way of reaching the goal 
of life happiness. Baby Marie Osborne 
thinks bears know how to act and she is 
an advocate of their cause. Though ex- 
ceedingly tender in years, she would 
rather play with a bear than a kitten any 
old time. Lillian Lorraine is another ad- 
mirer of bruno. An accompanying photo- 
graph shows her lunching with a native 
son of California at the Balboa Studio 
in Long Beach. We said lunching, but 
we fear all evidence points to it being 
another case of buying a plate of olives 
in order to get the drink. We don’t imag- 
ine it would be pleasant to be around a 
tipsy bear, either, especially if liquor had 
the effect to arouse the lust for blood as 
it does so often in beastly men. 

There is probably no actress who has 
to contend as much with bad men in mo- 
tion pictures as Pearl White, the Pathe 
queen of serials. She has been obliged 
to thwart every kind of a villain on earth 
and, of course, being a heroine, she al- 
ways comes up smiling. She frankly 
holds to the opinion that it is eminently 
fitting to introduce animals in plays as 
often as feasible. Her favorite is a pet 
monkey, who is comedian enough, but 
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too infernally mischievous to 
be depended on in emergen- 
cies. 

J. Warren Kerrigan, one 
of the big luminaries of Pa- 
ralta films, is eccentric in his 
tastes, in so far as animals 
go, and he likes to dig up 
some critter which seldom 
gets a chance to shine in the 
limelight. In one of his re- 
cent photoplays he staged a 
clever boxing match with a 
giant kangaroo, which re- 
minded one of Bob Fitzsim- 
mons in the heyday of his 
ring career. Let it be said 
here and now, the kangaroo 
performed like a veteran and 
scored a hit nearly approxi 
mating that of his opposing 
gladiator. 


Olive Thomas 

Vivian Martin, the Moros- 
co star, is another who dotes 
on pets not so common. Any 
dove that’s white and that 
can bill and coo to a frazzle 
will win her inevitably. She 
recently forced her director 
to co-star two white doves 
with her. She felt that the 
feathered denizens would off- 
set the pall of the worrisome 
activities of the schemes in 
the plot. 

Miss Martin, like most 
every other photoplay star, 
also has a dog. It’s an Aire- 
dale known to fame by the 
breezy name of Zephyr. For- 
sooth, Zephyr is a remarkably 
intelligent dog with a mania 
for posing before the camera. 
He persists in getting into 


J. Warren Kerrigan and “ Knock-' em-all-out" Kangaroo 


Vivian Martin 

has her own goat — a thor- 
oughly docile pet, and she 
also has a parrot for which 
she fosters a marked affection. 
Besides, she has a wonderful 
cat, and she once owned a 
buffalo, but she didn’t dote on 
being “buffaloed.” Almost all 
of her pets get chances to ap- 
pear with her in pictures, and 
oftentimes the dumb brutes 
figure prominently in the 
plots. 

Marion Davies, who is one 
of the latest stage favorites 
to be enlisted in the wing of 
photoplayers, fell into the ani- 
mal tendencies of the cinema 
art promptly by digging up 
a donkey of great braying 
ability and slight Thespian 
ability to help her score a 


“the picture” every time he 
can, and he invariably tries to 
imitate whatever pose his mis- 
tress may take. 

Since we are back on the 
subject of dogs again, it is 
interesting to note that more 
stars use these beasts to foil 
the villain than ever before. 
It is also interesting to take 
cognizance of the fact that 
many of the feminine photo- 
play artists use their pet dogs 
for comedy business. But 
Dorothy Kelly has a canine 
she uses for ornamental pur- 
poses and no one can gainsay 
he is a beauty. 

It has been remarked fre- 
quently that Mary Pickford 


: Cowl in a scene with 
and rabbits 
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Jack Pickford and his 
dog, both in pants 


Lillian Lorraine lunching with br'er b 


success in her initial 
starring vehicle, 
entitled “Runaway 
Romany.” 

Bessie Love, the 
vivacious, little Tri- 
angle star, loves any 
animal that will 
romp rough-like. 

“Two things animals 
are for — to exercise 
with and to fit into 
the movies to aid the 
animation,” she says 
succinctly as she 
usually says things. 

She owns a dog that 
could win a tug-o’- 
war unaided, and yet 
Miss Love matches 
her powers at tug- 
ging every time she 
has a few moments. 

She has a leaping 
greyhound, too, and 
she is forever trying 

to out-jump this champion jumper. She 
also has. a water spaniel with which she 
has had many swimming contests. Ver- 
ily, whenever you try to out-distance a 
water spaniel in the water it’s like trying 
to out-swim a fish. 

“Perchance they are making animals 
too indispensable in pictures when they 
should be merely incidental,” Miss Love 
says, “but one can’t have too many ani- 
mals, especially dogs, for play. A dog is 
wonderfully superior in its versatility. It 
is expert at running, swimming and jump- 
ing, the three exercises which are most 
needed in the development of the physi- 
cal self.” 

Charlie Chaplin is a dog-fancier, but 
he is apparently opposed to the tendency 
of : dragging ’em into comedy pictures, for 
he seldom has one in his supporting cast. 
Perhaps he thinks what Farmer Bill Jinks 
thought, to wit : “A dog ain’t no place 
out of place.” Few comedians muster 


animals into service to help in their fun- 
making. Even slap-stick artists are 
prone to pair up quadrupeds as assist- 
ants. It may be that it is justly calcu- 
lated that animal talents do not run to ex- 
aggerated comedy. 

Sympathy actuates many stars in adopt- 
ing pets. Bryant Washburn, whose su- 
perb artistry in a series of light comedies 
is enhancing the fame of Essanay, has a 
three-legged dog which appeared with 
him in practically every scene of “The 
Golden Fool.” The poor beast was used 
to drive home with the three-legged char- 
acter of the role the star portrayed so 
engagingly. 

Pauline Frederick, Fannie Ward and 
Olga Petrova are among the beauties of 
the screen who consistently omit animals 
from their starring vehicle. Although 
Pauline Frederick does feature a very 
beautiful little white dog in her latest pro- 
duction, “Double Crossed,” it certainly 
does not detract anything from the 
beauty of the picture. Miss Ward, 
however, is like Bryant Washburn, inas- 
much as she has an extensive sympathy. 
Just as she magnanimously befriends any 
human being who goes to her for aid, 
she goes out of her way to alleviate, the 
sufferings of friendless beasts. She nobly 
subscribes to the humane creed that it 
pays to be kind to even a dog. 

But enough of facts have been cited 
to prove that animals do co-operate ex- 


tensively with the animal of man to 
create a full cpiota of moving picture 
plots. 

There are lots of instances where they 
may not be necessary, but, like children, 
they always add an additional interest 
to a scene when they are featured. It is 
very seldom that we find a person who 
does not have a kindly feeling toward 
animals, and pictured on the screen they 
are at their best. Even those which are 
used to give us thrills are trained to act 
their part well, and sometimes better than 
the human actors in the picture. 

In tragedy, drama and comedy we find 
them, and many a pathetic part is made 
more pathetic by the heroine weeping - 
into the fur of a beautiful dog, or confid- 
ing her troubles into the ear of her horse 
— and, best of all, they stand for it and 
do not seem to mind. 
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T was right in the middle of 
that awfully torrid heat wave 
last August that I sought out 
Marguerite Clark at the Para- 
mount Studio in New York. It 
has taken me ever since to write this story 
of that visit, it was just that hot — the 
weather we mean. 

The first thing I learned that memorable 
day was to like Miss Clark immensely. The 
second thing I learned was she did not 
relish the idea of being given more pub- 
licity. She holds a sort of a Maude Adams 


idea about exploitation in that she thinks 
the public will be more interested in her if 
they don’t hear so much about all the little 
things she does in private life. No doubt 
her notion is, it’s what she does on the 
screen that counts. And, oh how it does 
count in money for her ! Indeed, she re- 
ceives a salary so large she has to call on 
her sister to help her carry it home every 
payday. In fact, her sister is her business 
manager, having complete charge of all 
her affairs. Just like Mary Pickford’s 
mother, this sister knows more about 
her relative’s dealings with man- 
agers, etc., than the star herself. 

Miss Clark leaves it all to her sis- 
ter up to the time she goes before 
the camera, and then she leaves 
nothing to nobody. 

But on that hot summer day — I 
walked right into the middle of a 
scene just being taken. It was 
while they were making “Bab’s 
Burglar” the delightful photoplay 
that it is. The first thing I heard 
was a yell out of J. Searle Dawlev, 
who was directing the picture. Of 
course I had mistaken the “set” in 
which Miss Clark was sitting for 
her dressing-room — it looked just 
that much like one. After apolo- 
gies and the scene, I found myself 
quite at ease sitting directly op- 
posite Miss Clark and pretending 


I’ve just got to say it once more, isn’t it 
warm !” 

One of the things that impressed me most 
about Marguerite Clark was, she is actually 
as small in stature as she seems. She is so 
‘ very tiny. She wouldn’t admit it though. 
She doesn’t like to talk about herself at all. 
She is interested in everything else, however. 
For instance, she gets a lot of wholesome 
enjoyment out of discussing the high cost. of 
living. While I complained about how 
prices soar, she sat back and laughed 
heartily. I made known the fact 
that I was particularly concerned 
over the price of beefsteak, my 
favorite morsel now or ever. 
Miss Clarke refused to sympa- 
thize with me, because, while she 
is not a confirmed vegetarian, 
she seldom touches beef. Her 
appetite is almost as small as 
she is, and she says she fre- 
quently goes many days without 
eating a bit of meat. 

For the sake of my readers 
I feel it imperative to describe 
Miss Clark in lofty language, 
and the minute this comes to 
my mind I think of what one 
Frank Menlendyke wrote in 
acrostic verse, taking the 
liberty of poetic license to 
add a superfluous “E” onto 
her name. 


Three of Marguerite Clark s best poses 


to be anything else in the world except an 
interviewer. Well, I would have been just 
as well off if I had told her the truth, be- 
cause she did not “interview” at all. She 
didn’t say a word about herself or her art. 
She made no mention of how she lived or 
how she wanted to die. She had no beauty 
secrets to divulge. She had no blase re- 
marks to make. She simply talked in a 
pleasant sociable fashion about first how 
the prevailing weather reminded her of a 
“once upon a time” when she was crossing 
some desert out west in an automobile. 

“They had to tie a wet towel over my 
mouth and nose to keep the heat out of my 
lungs,” she said. “On that desert will be a 
good place to make further use of the gas 
masks of the European war after the 
smoke of battle is lifted.” 

At the very moment I was talking to 
Miss Clark, it was reported that Jesse 
Lasky, who was then making the return 
trip of his trans-continental auto cruise, was 
just crossing that same desert. Miss Clark 
was worrying over what might he happen- 
ing to Mr. Lasky. 

“Let’s be optimistic about it ; perhaps 
Jesse is enjoying a dandy Turkish hath,” 
chimed in Thomas Meighan, who came from 


the other side of the studio for a moment 
of respite after doing the leading man 
stunt in “Arms and the Girl,” in which 
Billie Burke was starring. 

“There’s a splendid idea — splendid,” 
Miss Clark replied enthusiastically. “Let’s 
all agree we are having a delightful time in 
this stuffy studio, sweltering like the mis- 
chief.” 

“I’m enjoying myself,” I ventured to an- 
nounce. 

“You are susceptible to suggestion,” the 
little star declared. “I would like to be, but 
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M aiden fair with midnight hair, 

A rtful and entrancing; 

R ich in wiles and sunny smiles, 

G aily through life dancing. 

U nspoiled darling of the screen, 

E arnest and appealing; 

R adiant star that gleams afar, 

I nto each heart stealing. 

T ender, true and captivating, 

E very play with gladness freighting. 


C omely maids are nothing rare, 

E ovely lassies everywhere; 

A nd yet there’s none like Marguerite, 
R adiant, dainty and petite, 

K nown from Maine to Mexico, 

E ver fanning hearts aglow. 


For one who has been in pictures as 
long as Marguerite Clark, she shows a 
charming unsophistication about the me- 
chanics of the art. I was told by a friend 
of hers in the studio on this warm day that 
she had the evening before attended a first 
showing of one of her features. A photo- 
graph which preceded this on the program 
showed men diving off a springboard, and, 
by a trick of reversing the film, it showed 
them springing from the water and_ alight- 
ing on the board twenty feet above the 
surface of the water. “That’s a remark- 
able feat,” said the diminutive star, quite 
seriously. “I don’t see how they do it 
without hurting themselves when they hit 
the springboard on the jump.” 

Miss Clark really lives in a little world 
of joy all her own. Unlike many feted peo- 
ple constantly in the limelight of fame, she 
gets keen enjoyment out of being absolutely 
alone to; pursue her own little notions of 
diversion. She likes to take a swim all 
alone in her private natatorium at her coun- 
try home near Rye, N. Y. She goes motor- 
ing alone nearly every day of her life, and 
she frequently prefers eating alone. How- 
ever, she is a charming companion, and she 
seems to get real pleasure out of her asso- 
ciations with others. 

These are i n s i de 
facts, but she won’t 
discuss them. Rea- 
son : because they 

pertain to herself, 
just exactly what 
she does not want to 
discuss at all at all. 

As I said, she is 
exceedingly charm- 
ing in a social sense, 
but when it comes 
time to “do her bit” 
in the pictures, she 
concentrates 
her mind on the 
work in hand abso- 
lutely to the exclu- 
sion of all things 
else. She thinks of 
but one thing, and 
that is her character- 
ization. She also 
strives to make won- 
derful strides for- 
ward in the im- 
provement of her 
artistry. It is a 
matter of pride with 
her and egotism does not 
enter into it for a mo- 
ment. She never wants it 
said that Marguerite Clark 
even started to “go back.” The 
net result of this is she never fails to 


appear to a better advantage in her each 
succeeding picture. 

I must be perfectly frank and admit that 
Miss Clark in a great many ways is a puz- 
zle to me. I fear it would require much 
time and thought for me to learn her 
disposition. Her ideas are not obvious 
in the slightest degree, and although one 
is convinced she possesses very high ideals, 
it would be difficult to determine them defi- 
nitely, because she holds to the opinion 
that ideals are personal and need not be in 
the argument. She is living her life and 
she leaves others to live theirs. Yes, she 
will help others and never fails to whenever 
she is needed, but she tacitly asks in return 
that no one say a word about it, and by no 
means is it proper, according to her version, 
for anyone to praise her or anyone else 
for the good they do in this world. 

One of the most remarkable of her ac- 
complishments is the persistency with which 
she succeeds in avoiding the lure of Dan 
Cupid. I know it to be a fact that Miss 


she reads them. As a matter of fact, I 
believe I am safe in asserting that this little 
Paramount queen-star is the most mis- 
quoted actress of the day. I know, because 
my hour’s interview netted me not one 
definite and important line, and I was told 
by one who has had charge of arranging 
her interview appointments for two years, 
that I was the luckiest of all in that period 
of time. 

There is one admirable point of interest 
about Miss Clark I want to mention, and 
that is she actually loves to work before the 
camera. The silent drama has so completely 
fascinated her that she has rejected numer- 
ous offers to return to the stage at an in- 
creased salary. I never saw a photoplayer 
who was in such earnest while performing 
before a motion picture camera. Every 
ounce of her energy goes into the work in 
hand, and she be- 
trays the keen enjoy- 
ment she derives 
from every scene in 
which she appears. 
She is oblivious to 
everything while 
drawing a character- 
ization. Her mind is 
undividedly on her 
art, and her heart 
and soul are into it 
for all they are 
worth. 

Did you see her 
in “The Amazon,” 
in which she was a 
“boy” most of the 
time? Well, when 
she finished making 
that picture she 
cried real tears be- 
cause she wanted 
more of it. “Oh, 
what a picnic it was 
to play in that 
story,” she said to 
me. “I had as much 
genuine wholesome 
fun out of it as any 
fan could have, and 
naturally I hated to 
see the jollity end.” 
But, in conclusion, I wish to assure my 
readers that little Miss Clark deserves the 
admiration she gets. 


Clark has had many ardent wooers, and a 
majority of them have been so-called “big 
catches,” successful and brilliant men of 
the upper social strata, but they evidently 
all receive the same negative answer. Miss 
Clark is still really Miss Clark. Just what 
are her notions about matrimony is a mys- 
tery. She has never discussed the subject, 
although occasionally overzealous inter- 
viewers, who have not a whole lot of regard 
for veracity, have devised and caused to 
be published several of her “opinions,” 
which she invariably repudiates the minute 


Miss Clark as she 
romances in make- 
believe 
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ALPOLE was a sleepy little 
Kentucky town that lay doz- 
ing all day in the hot sun un- 
der a blanket of dust. Main 
street was the one and only 
business thoroughfare. Four blocks of 
stores, with the postoffice at one end, con- 
stituted the business section of the town. 
From that Main street ran into the resi- 
dential section, where neat little houses 
sat serene behind neat little lawns. 

The chief social event of the day was 
the five o’clock mail. The lobby of the 
postoffice was virtually an in- 
formal young folk’s club. Across 
one side of the room ran a par- 
tition honeycombed by private 
mail boxes and having one win- 
dow where all business was 
transacted. When 
the mail arrived the 
postmaster ostenta- 
tiously slammed the 
window shut and 
stamped the letters 
with a fine pretense 
of being greatly 
overworked. Mean- 
while the young 
folks would cluster 
in the lobby. The 
more daring of the 
fellows would talk 
to the girls, while 
the wall flowers of 
both sexes tittered 
and talked among 
themselves. 

Jessie Wilcox, a 
girl in her teens, 
lived with her uncle, 

Abel Wilcox, in one 
of the neat little 
houses of the resi- 
dential sections. Jes- 
sie was an orphan 
who had inherited 
from her parents a sum of 
money which the town folks 
thought a comfortable sum. 

Jessie was a neat little body. 

Had she been properly dressed 
she would have been very at- 
' tractive. But her uncle was a gentleman of 
the old school and did not encourage young 
folks to push themselves. So Jessie’s finery 
never extended beyond a sunbonnet and a 
gingham dress except on Sunday, and she 
still wore her hair in pigtails. 

Jessie was far from being the belle of 
the town; in fact, she was its most neg- 
lected girl. The fellows of her own age 
were unanimously attracted by more 
showy girls. The girls of the town prac- 
tically ignored her. Jessie was cursed with 
a natural timidity which had kept her 
from overcoming these handicaps. So she 
was still neglected just when she was 
budding into young womanhood. 

St. Valentine’s Day came, the day set 
apart for young lovers. The postoffice 
lobby was crowded earlier than usual. 
All the belles and beaux of Jessie’s age 
were there, impatient and eager. Even 
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Jimmy Crawford, the village fat boy, was 
standing around hoping to receive a ten- 
der missive. Jimmy also had an eye out 


for Jessie, for the fat boy, spurned by the 
other girls, was the only fellow in the 
village who cared for Jessie. But Jessie 
was not there. She dreaded the ordeal of 
facing the crowd when she knew there 
was no chance of her getting a valentine 
and her sensitiveness was fast getting the 
best of her. 

Jessie’s uncle, out watering the lawn, 
with the hose in a snaky coil on the green 
grass, noticed Jessie slipping unobtrus- 
ively into the house. He called to her and 
asked her to go for the mail. Jessie’s 
face showed that the errand was distaste- 
ful to her, but her uncle insisted. So Jes- 
sie reluctantly started for the postoffice. 
As Jessie started off, her uncle looked 
after her, a little peeved at her not want- 
ing to go to the postoffice, holding the 
hose loosely in hands. Just then a pass- 


ing dog decided to worry the hose where 
it lay coiled. As the dog tugged at the 
hose the nozzle turned and sprayed Jes- 
sie’s uncle, leaving him wet and wrathy 
as he sped the dog on his way. 

At the postoffice, Jessie faced her or- 
deal. The lobby was crowded. Back of 
the partition the postmaster was grumb- 
ling as he thumped away stamping the 
letters, pausing once to read an interest- 
ing-looking postal card. 

Jessie waited inconspicuous in a corner 
of the lobby, watched with mingled in- 
terest and pain the evolutions of 
the other young folks, as a young 
fellow would get his courage up 
and cross the invincible line 
dividing the sexes to speak to 
No one paid any at- 
tention to Jessie. 

“Mail’s read y,” 
the postmaster fin- 
ally announced as 
he slammed the win- 
dow up. The young 
folks began to crowd 
up to the window. 
There was a great 
commotion as they 
began opening their 
valentines and show- 
ing them to each 
other. Some of the 
girls had received 
several. Some got 
only one or two. A 
guffaw greeted Jim- 
my, the fat boy, as 
he found a comic 
valentine in his en- 
velope. 

Jessie was in men- 
tal agony, as she had 
to pass the others on 
her way to the win- 
dow. As she ex- 
pected, there was no 
mail for her. She turned away 
slowly to run the gauntlet to the 
door. Some of the others were 
joshing the fat boy about his 
comic valentine. One of the fel- 
lows was holding it, while sev- 
eral of the young folks tittered. As Jessie 
looked at it she couldn’t help but smile. 
The idea of being laughed at didn’t please 
the fat boy. “What are you laughing at 
me for?” he queried pointedly. 

“Yes,” chimed in the girl who liked the 
fat boy. “Look out you don’t sprain 
your wrists carrying all your valentines 
home.” 

Poor Jessie’s discomfiture was com- 
plete. No dumb animal creeping away to 
die ever had in its eyes more misery than 
was in Jessie’s face as she made her way 
from the postoffice. 

M&anwhile, in Chicago, Jessie’s aunt, 
Mrs. Manners, received a letter from Jes- 
sie’s uncle. She read the letter to Marie, 
her daughter, a girl about Jessie’s own 
age. Mrs. Manners was a widow in more 
than comfortable circumstances. She was 
a middle-a^ed society matron ambitious 
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The girls timidly 
approached Jessie. 

“Who’s your letter 
from?” one asked. 

Jessie hesitated a 
moment, hating to 
have to acknowledge 
that it was from a 
mere aunt instead of 
a sweetheart. Then 
she decided to make a 
plunge. 

“It’s fro m m y 
fiance,” she replied 
boldly. Jessie as- 
sumed a languidly su- 
perior air as she 
watched the sur- 
prised expressions on 
the other girl’s faces. 

Jimmy Crawford 
had been hanging 
around the postoffice. 
As Jessie started to 
leave he approached 
her timidly, intending 
to ask if he could walk 
home with her. But 
Jessie switched past 
him, paying no atten- 
tion to him. 

“J i m m y, you r 
mouth is open.” said 
one girl to Jimmy as 
hestarted after Jessie. 

“I k no w it. I 
opened it,” said Jim- 
my absent-mindedly. 

But Jimmy was a 
side issue to the girls. 
She cut Jimmy off with a short reply They were llUSy ex- 


for social success for herself and for her 
daughter. Marie was not an unusual girl 
in any way. She was simply a city girl 
dressed in the height of fashion, fairly 
pretty — like almost any other girl with 
rich or near-rich parents. 

“It’s from your uncle,” Mrs. Manners 
told Marie, “asking us to pay him a visit. 
There is some business in Walpole, he 
reminds me that I must attend to.” 

Marie looked interested. 

“But one thing, Marie,” Mrs. Manners 
went on. “No flirtations with these coun- 
try bumpkins. Remember I have a fu- 
ture planned for you.” 

Marie assented willingly enough. 

Next evening Jessie was enjoying her- 
self, watering the lawn, when her uncle 
appeared in the front door and asked her 
to go for the mail. Jessie demured, but 
her uncle insisted. He took the hose 
away from her and started watering the 
lawn himself as he sent Jessie on her way. 

As Jessie ran the gauntlet at the post- 
office both she and the postmaster were 
very much surprised at finding a letter 
for her. Jessie could not resist the temp- 
tation to let everybody know that she had 
a letter. She opened it in the post- 
office and started to read it very conspic- 
uously. 

I he other girls were as surprised as 
Jessie expected they would be. 

“What do you know about that?” they 
whispered to each other. “She’s got a 
letter.” 

As Jessie read her letter with a superior 
air she found it was from Mrs. Manners, 
saying that she and Marie would arrive 
on the next day. 


pressing their sur- 
prise at the idea of Jessie having a fiance. 

The next day Mrs. Manners and Marie 
Manners arrived. Two or three of the 
young people of the town were passing 
when the two strangers alighted from the 
bus that met all trains. They watched 
with interest as the two women greeted 
Jessie’s uncle and went into the house. 
A really smart dressed woman was a 
great novelty in Walpole. 

Jessie, looking from her chamber win- 
dow, saw her relatives arriving and hast- 
ily began primping. She wanted to look 
her best before these wonderful people 
from the city. 

The parlor of the Wilcox home would 
have been a fearful and wonderful thing 
to any one but a resident of Walpole. It 
was a miscellaneous jumble of furniture 
and knick-knacks. Two excellent black 
walnut pieces shouldered several shabby 
gilt chairs. Everywhere was a profusion 
of small ornaments, vases, china dogs, and 
so on. The room was greatly over- 
crowded and had plainly been lived in by 
several generations, each of which had 
left its impress. 

Into this room came Mrs. Manners and 
Marie with Jessie’s uncle. As the uncle 
stepped to the door to call Jessie, Mrs. 
Manners gave her surroundings a cold 
stare through her lorgnette. 

Jessie was hastily trying to fix 
herself up when her uncle’s 
voice reached her, so there was 
nothing to do but to go down. 

Jessie greeted her aunt and 
cousin with inward trepidation. 

They were very sweet to Jessie in 
their polished way, and Jessie 
immediately felt at ease. 


“Don’t you young folks want to amuse 
yourself some way?” Jessie’s uncle asked 
Jessie and Marie a few moments later. 
"You might go down to the postoffice and 
see the mail come in.” 

Jessie was pleased at the suggestion, 
so she and Marie set out. 

When Jessie and Marie arrived at the 
postoffice their entrance created an un- 
doubted sensation. Marie basked in the 
spot light and languidly received the hom- 
age of the natives. 

The fellows all ambled up to speak to 
Jessie, plainly hoping for an introduction 
to Marie. But the mail delivery window 
was slammed up and that gave Jessie a 
chance to lead Marie away. 

Only Jimmy Crawford was faithful to 
Jessie. 

“I’d kinda hoped to come and see you 
tonight,” he said, “but so long as you got 
company, I suppose ther ain’t no use.” 

But Jessie cut Jimmy off with a short 
reply and walked away, leaving the poor 
fellow very discouraged. 

Marie was soon in a fair way to being 
the belle of the town. That night a cou- 
ple of young fellows of the town called 
on Jessie. It was easy to see that their 
real object was Marie. The second ar- 
rival glared at the first, who had pre- 
empted the seat beside Marie. But the 
newcomer won a point by being first to 
ask Marie if she would go to the Sunday 
school picnic with him. Marie quickly 
accepted. Then the other fellow asked 
Jessie if she would go with him. Jessie 
was going to refuse, but Marie nudged 
her and signalled her to accept. So Jessie 
accepted, though a little against her will. 

On the next day Jessie and Marie pre- 
pared for the picnic, each in her own way. 
Jessie prepared sandwiches and cake. 
Marie dressed up in her most attractive 
clothes. When Jessie went to her room 
which she had turned over to Marie, she 
found Marie debating between which 
clothes to wear. As Marie made her 
choice, Jessie longingly held up the sec- 
ond best suit. 

“This suit is very pretty,” Jessie said. 

“Yes, but it 
would n’t fit 
you,” said Ma- 
rie, as she 
snatched the 
clothes away. 


Jessie 
was 
a plain 
body 
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The picnic was held in Perkins Grove. 

The picnickers assembled early, most of 
them bringing their lunches in shoe boxes. 
They were indeed a gay crowd. Marie 
was easily the reigning queen, with her 
city clothes and superior sophistication. 
The country lads crowded around her to 
the envy of the other girls. 

Poor Jessie was quite outclassed, and 
Jimmy, the fat boy, was in the depths of 
despair at seeing Jessie with another 
fellow. 

The usual untoward incidents occurred. 
Ants got into the 
sandwiches. Jimmy 
tried to crowd in and 
sit by Jessie, and 
only succeeded in 
sitting in the berry 
pie, smearing h i s 
white duck trousers. 

Marie’s triumph 
progress continued. 

The next night she 
sat on the front 
porch of Jessie’s 
home with a fellow, 
while Jessie slipped 
away quietly into the 
house. 

Up under the roof 
Jessie had her little 
room with dormer 
windows, a slanting 
ceiling a n d neatly 
whitewashed walls. 

It was spotless and 
clean with its little 
white dresser, but 
devoid of ornament 
or softening features 
save for one or two 
old pictures on the 
walls. 

In the privacy of 
her room, Jessie 
communed with her- 
self. She conjured 
up a vision of a 
wonderful sweet- 
heart, an almost un- 
believable handsome 
man who woul d 
write her fervent 
love letters. She 
saw the envy of the 
other girls. 

But the crowning 
touch came at the 
end of Jessie’s vis- 
ions when her hand- 
s o m e sweetheart, 
right after the wedding, assured her that 
she was the prettiest girl for miles around. 

Jessie came to with a start. She looked 
at herself in the mirror. 

“I wonder why you don't get letters 
when homelier girls do,” Jessie said to her 
own reflection. “Well, you shall,” 

So, while her uncle drowsed and swat- 
ted mosquitoes on the front porch, Jessie 
wrote herself an ardent love letter from 
her imaginary sweetheart. 

“But it’ll never do to .'mail the letter 
here in Walpole,” Jessie thought to her- 
self. “If I could only find some wav to 
have it mailed in another city — ” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Manners, fearful lest 
Marie become involved in rustic entangle- 
ment, had seated herself conspicuously on 
the front porch, effectually driving away 
Marie’s caller. Marie rose to go indoors. 

Jessie’s thoughts were interrupted by 


the arrival of Marie. A way out of her 
difficulty presented itself to Jessie. 

“Oh, Marie,” Jessie asked, “when you 
get back home, if I send you any letters 
will you mail them to me?” 

“Why, certainly,” said Marie, “but 
what’s it all about?” 

But Jessie preferred not to explain. 

A few days after Mrs. Manners and Ma- 
rie had left Walpole Jessie began to be a 
personage of importance there. 

The usual crowd had gathered in the 
postoffice when Jessie entered. Gone was 


her lack of confidence. Instead, she 
greeted every one with a dazzling smile. 
The postmaster slammed the delivery 
window up: Jessie started toward the 
window. With a truly royal air she gra- 
ciously permitted the postmaster to hand 
her three letters. Three letters for Jessie! 
Would wonders never cease? 

As Jessie ripped one of the letters open 
the other girls could no longer restrain 
their curiosity. They crowded around 
her respectfully to ask her questions. 

“Dear Jack.” she said, “isn’t that just 
like him.” She handed the letter to one 
of the girls by way of explanation of her 
remark. The girls crowded around to 
look at the letter, it was a fervid love let- 
ter. The girls expressed their interest 
in the love affair. They could not help 
showing their pique at Jessie capturing 
this wonderful unknown. One girl, how- 


ever, cast a temporary shadow over Jes- 
sie’s triumph. 

“Seems as if your fellow might get you 
an engagement ring if he’s so rich and so 
crazy about you,” she said. 

“He wanted to give me one, but I was 
trying to keep our engagement a secret 
from common folks,” said Jessie, haught- 
ily as she walked away with a brave as- 
sumption of the grand manner, leaving 
the other girls discomfited and spurning 
the tentative advances of several men. 

But the remark about the engagement 
ring had struck 
home. So Jessie 
drew on the fund in- 
herited from h e r 
father and bought a 
ring from a mail 
order house. So the 
next time Jessie ap- 
peared at the post- 
office she had a large 
solitaire to flash. 
The other girls were 
more jealous than 
ever of Jessie’s suc- 
cess. But the snippy 
girl with the gift of 
cutting r e m a r k s 
again clouded the 
day for Jessie by re- 
marking that it was 
a wonder that Jes- 
sie’s sweetheart 
didn’t set a day for 
the wedding. 

As Jessie thought 
things over on the 
next day in the pri- 
vacy of her own 
room, she could see 
nothing for her to 
do but announce her 
approaching m a r- 
riage. So she wrote 
alettertoMrs. Man- 
ners saying that she 
had to visit Chicago 
on business a n d 
would call on Mrs. 
Manners. 

But, before going, 
Jessie told all the 
girls that she was 
going to Chicago to 
be married. She 
swore each girl to 
strictest secrecy. So 
the news spread like 
wildfire. 

The Manners 
drawing-room where Jessie was received 
fairly took her breath away. In all her 
years in Walpole she had not dreamed of 
such magnificence. The idea of so much 
furniture, with no old pieces, was strange to 
her. The size of the room, too, impressed 
her. It was much larger than any living- 
room in Walpole. Then, too, Mrs. Manners’ 
French maid seemed an indescribable 
touch of luxury to the country girl. As 
a matter of fact, the Manners’ home was 
not so wonderful. From city standards 
it was nothing to marvel at. But Jessie, 
in her fearful and wonderful “Sunday 
clothes” was greatly impressed. 

Immediately after Jessie’s departure 
the great secret was printed in the Wal- 
pole Bugle, the weekly newspaper of the 
village. Thus it reached Jessie’s uncle. 
He was greatly agitated. He visited the 
editor of the Bugle to ask what in the 
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Not so secret was their love-making 


name of thunder he meant by putting 
such a piece in the paper. The confused 
editor said that every one in town knew 
that Jessie had gone to be married. Jes- 
sie’s uncle hastily wired Mrs. Manners 
to have Jessie return to Walpole at once. 

Mrs. Manners, wondering what all the 
excitement was about, showed the tele- 
gram to Jessie, who asked to wire back 
saying that she was all right and would 
return soon. 

But the telegram showed Jessie that 
she must make good on the marriage 
proposition. She was in more desperate 
straights than ever. 

A way out of her plight presented it- 
self to Jessie when she read in the paper 
of an unclaimed body at the morgue which 
would be buried in Potter’s Field unless 
claimed within a day. She decided to 
claim the body, take it back to Walpole 
and say that her husband had died and 
that she had brought the remains back 
for burial. 

Jessie went to the morgue office to 
claim the body. Through saying she 
recognized the body by a mark on the 
arm, she claimed it. She told the at- 
tendant that it had been a secret marriage 
and had never used her husband’s name. 

Jessie then returned to Walpole in wid- 
ow’s weeds. She arrived at her home in 
a closed carriage. The gaping towns- 
people watched her uncle escort the heav- 
ily veiled young girl from the carriage to 
the house. 

Soon the visitors began to arrive, 
eager to know the details. Jessie told 
them all that she had been married ; that 
her husband had died suddenly, and that 
he would be buried in the old Wilcox 
plot in the cemetery. The young folks 


of the town were 
greatly impressed 
with Jessie’s romance. 
Jimmy Crawford and 
Jessie’s other suitors 
paid their respects to 
the young widow. 

Even Jessie’s uncle 
shared in the reflected 
glory. He repeated 
Jessie’s sad story with 
great relish to every- 
body he met. 

About this time a 
visitor called at the 
morgue. He was 
Allen Avery, a very 
rich young man, ex- 
hausting every means 
of finding his brother, 
Mortimer Avery, 
whom it was neces- 
sary to locate in order 
to settle the father’s 
estate. He was sur- 
prised and saddened 
to learn from the at- 
tendant that his broth- 
er’s body had been 
there unclaimed for 
several days. The 
mark on the arm was 
identification enough. 
He was more sur- 
prised when the at- 
tendant told him that 
his brother’s body 
had been claimed by 
the widow. 

The attendant gave 
Allen both Jessie’s addresses, which she 
had given him. Allen first went to the 
Manners’ home. There he met Marie. 
When Allen explained his case Marie was 
in a quandary. But she said that Jessie 
had gone back to Walpole. Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Manners came in and was introduced to 
Allen by Marie. 

“Oh! You surely can’t be the son of 
George K. Avery, of New York,” said 
Mrs. Manners beamingly. 

“I surely am,” said Allen, as he with- 
drew. 

“My dear, he is immensely rich,” said 
Mrs. Manners to Marie after Allen had 
left. “We must keep an eye on him.” 


“I think he is going to Walpole,” said 
Marie. 

“Walpole! The very thing,” said Mrs. 
Manners. “We must leave to visit your 
uncle as soon as you can get some new 
clothes.” 

Allan located Jessie easily enough. He 
found her very attractive in her widow’s 
weeds. Both Allan and Jessie felt the 
power of mutual attraction at first sight. 
Jessie’s uncle presided with dignity over 
the occasion of his niece receiving a 
stranger. 

But when Allan explained to Jessie 
that he was the brother of her husband, 
Jessie felt a cold chill run up her spine. 
Now indeed she was in a predicament. 

Jessie gathered herself together as 
quickly as possible and told Allan that 
she would discuss business further the 
next day. That suited Allan. 

“You won’t forget your poor old uncle 
when you get all that money, will you?” 
Jessie’s uncle anxiously asked her when 
Allan had gone. But Jessie couldn’t talk. 
She ran up to her room. 

“Poor little girl. She’s grieving so,” 
said her uncle to Allan. 

Alone in her room, Jessie was racked 
by a vision of herself being exposed as a 
bogus widow and arrested by a big police- 
man with a fierce black mustache. 

“If I ever get out of this, I’ll never, 
never, tell another lie,” she moaned to 
herself. 

Allan purposely delayed his business in 
Walpole as long as possible. Though 
neither he nor Jessie realized it, they 
were falling in love with each other. 

The crisis came when Allan asked Jes- 
sie to sign the legal papers necessary to 
claim her share in the estate. Jessie, 
realizing that exposure confronted her, 
burst into tears. 

“I have something terrible to confess,” 
she said. “I was never married to your 
brother.” 

“What!” exclaimed Allan, horrified, 
making the natural mistaken implication. 

( Continued on page 54 ) 


Jessie longed for 
popularity 
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of Mae Power in this War— What | 
About Woman Power? I 



T last has come the day when there is no 
limit as to what woman can do in abso- 
lutely all lines of endeavor, including the 
military. Russian women have demon- 
strated the fact that the gentler sex pos- 
sesses sufficient courage and ample skill to meet 
man in actual battle of iron and blood, and the 
Slav “Legion of Death,” composed of women 
soldiers, have actually engaged German armies, 
and in some skirmishes have emerged victorious. 
All available reports state the women made good 
use of all their modern fighting equipment and that 
they conducted themselves gallantly under the most 
withering and terrorizing fire. Instead of 
screaming for help these noble women 
made their men opponents scream in sur- 
prise. 

Since the United States entered the 
world war, there has been much discus- 
sion as to what part American women 
must take in the hostilities which must 
be waged to a successful end if the 
atrocious Prussian menace is to be 
eradicated. Of course, from the in- 
ception it has been conceded that 
women must take the places of men 
at home, and that some must ac- 
company our soldiers to the field of 
battle to act as nurses. But, Gladys 
Brockwell, one of the most in- 
tensely patriotic of photoplayers, 
takes the advanced ground that 
woman must begin now to prepare her 
self to go right on the firing-line as ; 
soldier if the occasion demands it. She 
thinks every single American woman be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and thirty 
should go into military training at once. 

This being a war of extermination, there 
is no limit to the possibilities where it 
may end, and one thing is certain, if 
the struggle continues long enough 
and the casualties continue at the ter- 
rible rate already set, there will be eventur 
more able-bodied women than there will be 
men fit for the service. If enough women are 
by then well-trained soldiers, they will save 
the day by filling the gaps in the ranks. 

“At the worst it will do women no harm 
and will give them lots of beneficial exercise 
and Useful knowledge if they master the art 
of modern warfare,” Miss Brockwell says. 
“There is absolutely no telling how soon even 
America will need some army corps composed 
of women soldiers to replace the fallen heroes of 
our brave masculine sex.” 

There surely can be no serious objection to teach- 
ing woman man’s work on the field of battle. Gal- 
lantry impels we men to hold up our hands in hor- 
ror at the mere thought of our American woman- 
hood being exposed to the cruel and ruthless Teu- 
tonic militarism, and none of us will condone the 
idea until comes the day when it is obviously and 
desperately indispensable to draw on our very last 
resources to conquer the enemy. Forsooth, there 
might come a day when the whole civilized world 
would be glad if there were five million 
well-trained American women soldiers 
ready to storm the strongholds of the 
obstinate Germany. 

Gladys Brockwell has gone still further 
with her theory than people usually do 
with so-called pet notions. She has ap- 
plied herself to her manual of arms and 
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has gone through all the 
drills under the direction 
of a regular army officer, 
and now, today, as a con- 
sequence, she is a splendid 
soldier. A glance at the ac- 
companying photograph is 
convincing of the assertion 
that she is as soldierly in deport- 
ment and appearance as any man. 
She knows and can obey adeptly 
every command, and she could take her 
place in any crack company. And don’t 
think she can’t use that rifle. She re- 
cently scored 80 hits out of a hundred 
shots at target practice, which is out- 
shooting the best of the German soldiers. 

“It is stupid for women to protest that 
they could never learn to shoot a rifle 
straight, and it is certain they could get 
just as effective results as men could 
if they did use their rifles in a bat- 
tle,” Miss Brockwell says. “Even 
though it may never be that women 
regiments will be depended on in 
frontal or decisive attacks, they 
could perform almost as important 
work by following the attacking 
men and holding the ground they 
have won.” 

Of course, this is all contingent on a short- 
age of men due to the inroads of the Reaper. 
But why isn’t it feasible enough to warrant 
women to go in for military training, as 
Miss Brockwell suggests. 

“If there ever was a time when old lines 
of prejudices should be erased, that time 
is now, and one prejudice which must go 
is that woman is helpless and depend- 
ant,” Miss Brockwell continues. “If 
woman wants man’s prerogatives — to vote 
and all — she should be willing to share 
man’s military as well as industrial work 
if there is any necessity for it. No doubt 
most women agree with me, but I say they 
hould prove it by devoting more time to 
actual military training than to knitting.” 
As this popular Fox star cites, America 
could develop a woman power which would 
rival the man power, and the moral effect 
would be wonderful, if unique — men would 
fight in greater numbers and more efficiently 
in the hopes of winning the war and avoiding 
the necessity for calling on the gentler ones 
for aid. Certainly, there is no reason for smug 
bias entering into any argument any more — 
it is time that we all recognize the undeniable 
and duly demonstrated fact that the woman 
soldier is a reality, whether she will be needed 
or not. And Gladys Brockwell is one of the 
“pioneers” in a powerful feminine army, which 
might have to spring into effective existence 
ere the dove of peace returns to its perch to 
bill and coo. 

She’s as soldiery as the “soldierest” 
soldier, 

Whoever carried a gun upon his 
shoulder, 

And if she’s not as old in training 
no soldier lives that’s bolder. 
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A REAL INTERNATIONAL STAR 

By PEAHL GADDIS 



O Valentine Grant, dainty little 
screen-star, belongs, really, the 
honor of having truthfully por- 
trayed more foreign characters 
than any other girl on the 
screen to-day. What’s more, she has gone 
abroad and played these characters “on 
their native heath” as ’twere. 

Four years ago she was studying in New 
York with a view to becoming a concert 
singer, and had ambitions that reached way 
behind the footlights at the Metropolitan. 
With a beautiful coloratura soprano voice 
of great depth and strength, she was in a 
fair way to realizing those ambitions, when 
lo ! something as ordinary and commonplace 
as a February rain upset her well-calculated 
plans. 

On her way home from a lesson one 
afternoon, she was caught in one of those 
gloomy, dreary ice-water rains so well- 
known for early February. And she caught 
a dreadful cold, which settled nastily 
enough in her soft, white throat. The doc- 
tor said that she mustn’t sing another note 
for at least a year if she hoped ever to re- 
gain her golden voice. 

In the midst of her discouragement and 
home-sickness, after hearing what was to 
her the death-knell of all her rosy plans, 
she met Sidney Olcott, the famous pro- 
ducer, who was at that time busy getting 


up a company to go South for some South- 
ern pictures. Becoming interested in Miss 
Grant, he suggested pictures, but she only 
laughed, for, besides not caring much about 
picture honors, she cared little for pictures 
themselves, admitting that she 
had seen barely a dozen. 

But Mr. Olcott was firm in 
his belief in her. So finally, 
since this offered a solution for 
that silent year, she accepted. 

Her later work proved 
that Mr. Olcott was 
right, and that in the 
temporarily voiceless 
prima donna he had 
discovered a screen 
star of great promise. 

Three pictures were 
made in Florida and 
then suddenly Mr. 

Olcott decided to go 
to Ireland. This was 
the former home of 
Miss Grant’s grand- 
mother, and all her 
life she had longed to 
see the dear old Em- 
erald Isle. Thus were 
her wishes gratified. 

And then began the 
international work. 


In Ireland she did two or three Irish pic- 
tures, all of them fairly reeking with Irish 
atmosphere. The. company put London and 
similar big towns firmly out of its mind, 
going straight down to a little place called 


As a girl 
of yore 


Beaufort, County Kerry, where they “put 
up” at the inn of Dennis O’Sullivan, as 
lovable an old Irish character as one could 
hope to find in many days’ travel. 

Here, by watching the Irish girls about 
her, by picking up bits of costumes here and 
there, by learning the real Irish brogue, 
Miss Grant got herself so thoroughly into 
the spirit of old Ireland that her plays have 
been praised throughout the motion picture 
world — which is to say, the whole world. 

Then, over to a little town with an un- 
pronounceable name, some miles away from 
Glasgow, went the company "for scenes in 
a Scotch play called “Jean o’ the Heather,” 
in which Miss Grant’s work was as thor- 
oughly Scotch as “The Innocent Lie” had 
been Irish, and, so it went. She played a 
high-caste Spanish woman, a Frenchwoman 
of the demi-monde, with as splendid a sense 
of detail as in the other two. She has 
never been content to play a “straight” lead 
part; it must have room for characteriza- 
tion. The only straight American part she 
has ever played was her first picture, called 
“ 1 he Idle Rich.” Then she played a South- 
ern woman of the ’60’s, a poor little woe- 
begone “cracker” girl of the Florida “back- 
woods” type — always with a touch of that 
genius-fire that leads one into the very heart 
of one’s characterization. 

And now she has completed her list of 
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international stars with 
the portrayal of 
“Jeanne,” a brave 
young daughter of 
Belgium in a play 
soon to be released 
and called, simply, 

“The Belgium.” 

This play is said, by 
those who have seen 
it, to be one of the 
biggest things that 
has yet come from 
this terrible war. 

Walker Whiteside is 
co-starred in this 
play with INI i s s 
Grant — and this is 
the second time they 
have worked to- 
g e t h e r — the first 
time having been 
when Miss Grant 
played the Russian 
countess, in “T h e 
Melting Pot,” add- 
ing another laurel 
leaf to her crown of 
characterizations. 

“J eann e,” s h e 
says, is by all means 
her best and biggest 
picture. Her plays 
now and the plans 
of her producer, Mr. 

Olcott, and her co- 
star, Mr. Whiteside, 
include the making 
of just four big 
productions each year, which will allow 
room for something really big and worth- 
while, she says. 

Miss Grant is small, with big, earnest 
blue-grey eyes and brown hair. She takes 
her work seriously and works hard, which is, 


of course the reason for her great success. 

She is very much interested in prison 
welfare work, especially for those poor un- 
fortunates in government prisons. Her 
work among the prisoners at Castle Wil- 
liam, the government prison at Governor’s 


Island, in New York, 
has earned for her 
the admiration a n d 
co-operation of gov- 
e r n m ent officials 
throughout the land. 
She goes among the 
hoys, meeting them, 
and offering cheery, 
kind words that are 
millions of miles 
from preaching. It 
is her proud boast 
that she doesn’t 
preach to the boys or 
weep over them — 
but her cheery, en- 
couraging little ten- 
minute talks to them 
on Sundays, when 
she takes over fam- 
ous film and stage 
people, “to meet her 
club,” as she ex- 
presses it, do more 
good than half a 
dozen long, weepy 
sermons. 

Her work goes 
even farther than 
this, for every boy 
in that prison lcnows 
that as soon as he 
receives his dis- 
charge from its grim 
grey walls, and no 
matter how few 
friends he may have 
“outside,” he may 
always depend on Valentine Grant. She 
finds them a job somewhere and never loses 
interest in them. Her mail daily is filled 
with dozens of letters from grateful hoys 
who have been “put on their feet,” their 
( Continued on page 54) 
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I When “Big-Bill” | 
| Visited Douglas | 


| By PETER GRIDLEY SMITH | 

flllillllillllllliiiliiiiilliiiiiiu^ min 

ELL, if it isn’t Bill !” Where- 
upon the energetic Douglas 
Lairbanks hurdled the five- 
foot hedge surrounding his 
home and landed gracefully 
upon the neck of the screen’s most fa- 
mous bad man as the latter walked un- 
suspectingly up the path which leads to 
the portals of the acrobat’s home. 

Although Bill Hart, for, of course, it 
was he, expected anything but a conven- 
tional greeting from his pal and fellow- 
Artcrafter, he never dreamed that the 
latter would come sailing down from the 
sky upon the first hard-boiled linen collar 
he had struggled into for many weeks. 

Upon assuring himself that his back 




Bringing back the protesting one 


latter realized what had happened. For 
any one but a person familiar with 
the “playful” pranks of the gen- 
tle cowboy this would have proved 
a hat-raiser, but Douglas took it with an 
appreciative smile, and in return disclosed 
to Bill some “little tricks” which the late 
cow-puncher had taught him, several of 
which were even more spectacular to the 
onlooker than the first. 

“Matching nickels” is one of the favorite 
pastimes of these two Artcraft stars when 
they get together, and just when it ap- 
peared that “Big Bill” was becoming wor- 
ried and began to feel that he was 
“jinxed,” the game was interrupted by 
Tenderfoot John Emerson, director for 
Douglas Fairbanks, who called to see his 
chief regarding the morrow’s activities. 

“You’re worried, John,” exclaimed the 
ever-smiling Douglas, whereupon he 
grasped the director’s arm, and bidding 
Bill to follow him, led them up to the nur- 
sery of Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., where the 


was not broken and that his neck was 
still connected with his spinal column, 
Bill Hart, in his usual quiet way, extended 
his hand, and by the way of retaliation 
squeezed Douglas’s well-known hand in 
a grip that would have forever mutilated 
the beauty of any other person’s organ 
of welcome. 

Douglas Fairbanks and Bill Hart are 
alike in many respects, among the most 
prominent of which is the fact that they 
are both in love with the West. Then 
again, both are old friends of the late 
Jim Kid, one of the most famous cow- 
boys that ever chapped a tenderfoot. 
When Douglas and Bill get together 
many interesting tales are exchanged 
about their experiences with the famous 
character, respected and loved by every 
“cow-person” in the country. With these 
stories the film stars offer realistic illus- 
trations, and in telling each other inci- 
dents concerning the West, the rope and 
six-shooter comes into active service. 

“Here’s a trick Jim played on me,” said 
Big Bill as he turned his back to Doug- 
las and walked away. Suddenly whirl- 
ing about, he whipped a six-shooter from 
his hip-pocket, and from the hip shot 
a cigar from Douglas’s hand before the 



Music soothes the savage beast 



Matching strength in a cowboy trick 
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two actors compelled the worried direc- 
tor to pay strict attention to a game of 
blocks. The game became exciting to 
an extent where Bill suddenly exclaimed : 
“Well, it looks like this will be a sociable 
affair,” whereupon he took his six-shooter 
from his pocket and placed it on the table 
with a significant glare at Douglas. 

Nothing seemed to dispel the gloom 
that surrounded Emerson, and when 
Douglas announced that he would sing 
and play the piano for him the director 
threw up his hands, and without further 
ceremony made a hasty exit in mock sar- 
casm. Douglas and Bill would not be 
humiliated thus, however, and with a 


HERE is only one thing to 
worry about when doing an 
athletic stunt, and that is know- 
ing how to fall when you miss 
connections — one can receive 
just as serious injuries from a three-foot 
fall as he can from an elevation of thirty 
feet,” replied smiling Douglas Fairbanks, to 
my rather personal inquiry. 

The scene of this interview was Holly- 
wood, California, where seventy-five per 
cent, of our pictureplays are produced. 
Douglas looked his best. He seemed to be 
thriving on hard work and sunshine. Di- 
rector Emerson announced that ten scenes 
had already been “shot” that day. 

This particular day in the history of Los 
Angeles was quite a memorable one, it being 
“Raisin Day.” The same week Californians 
celebrated Citrus, Orange, Plum and Lemon 
Day, which, of course, meant a local parade 
for each celebration. 

Doug’s costume, that of the westerner, 
suggested our talk on that type of pictures. 

“Playing in westerns,” said the athletic 
star, “is like a kid joining the movies. Do- 
ing these sort of things, riding bucking 
bronchos, bulldozing steers, throwing a 
lariat, always appealed to me, and really it 
has been my ambition to live this sort of a 
life. I had a touch of it when a youngster 
in Colorado. I think there is decidedly more 
romance and thrills in the west than one is 
apt to find in the east. I have a great ad- 
miration for the cowpuncher. Those fel- 
lows really enjoy life. They live close to 
nature and have quite a sense of poetry. 

“Three years ago the wanderlust overtook 
me so badly that I couldn’t stand it any 
longer, so I just beat it! My only com- 
panion was a cowpuncher, a most interesting 
fellow, who practiced the roundup type of 
philosophy. One thing he said appealed to 
me. 

“We were crossing the Mojave Desert, 
and I asked Jim how he liked it, and he 
replied : 

“ ‘Well, it isn’t where you are that counts ; 
it’s who you’re with.’ 

“Pd rather listen to this fellow than read 
Herbert Spencer. 

“Brick sidewalks and bright lights are 
great, but give me the old gypsy life every 


trusty lariat they were soon on the trail 
of the rapidly-departing guest. It was a 
simple matter to place the loop over him 
while in full flight, but it took all the 
Westerners’ experience in handling a wild 
steer to bring him back to the piano, 
where Bill’s famous “cannon” and Doug- 
las’s lariat drawn tightly around the vic- 
tim’s Adam’s apple compelled the object- 
ing one to submit while “the music 
soothed his savage breast.” When sev- 
eral hours later Bill and Emerson bid 
Douglas good-night, the latter had for- 
gotten that he ever had a worry in his 
life, and the former even overlooked the 
soiled collar. 


time. New York is like a wild love affair — 
absence makes the pulse grow sounder. 

“I remember the time when a couple of 
fellows and myself walked through Europe 
and lived in the open, doing odd jobs as we 
tramped from Liverpool to London and so 
down the line, and when we returned home 
to the United States I’ll bet we were in 
better physical condition than Jess Willard 
on the night of his big fight with Jack 
Johnson. 

“We have formed an athletic club at our 
studio. Everybody reports early in the 
morning, and we go through a systematic 


course of physical exercise. You are then 
in the pink of condition and ready for a 
real hard day’s work. You are physically 
happy, and you know the physical always re- 
flects the mental. You are full of energy 
and enthusiasm, and from this comes some- 
thing else that must not be neglected — in 
fact it must be cultivated and guarded from 
the very beginning — laughter. 

“The mere possession of energy and en- 
thusiasm makes us feel like laughing. We 
want to leap and jump and sing. If we feel 
like that, why be afraid to do it? Get out 
in the air and run like a school boy. Jump 
ditches, swing your arms. Never fail to get 
next to nature when responsive to the call. 
Indeed, we may woo this call from within 
ourselves until it comes to be a second 
nature. And when we arise in the morning 
let us be determined that we will start the 
day with a hearty laugh. Laugh because 
you are alive. Laugh with everything. Let 
yourself go — that is the secret, the ability 
to let one’s self go. If we follow this re- 
ligiously you will be surprised how success- 
ful the day will be. Everything gives way 
before it.” 

If living in the open effects others as it 
does Douglas, I think it would be very wise 
for the inhabitants of large cities to dis- 
card their palatial apartments and decide to 
try the close-to-nature proposition. Fair- 
banks is a remarkable type of American. 
He enjoys living — he is never known to be 
without a smile — and consequently every- 
body is for him. He hopes to remain in 
California until Christmas Time, and then 
return to New York and do two pictures, 
followed by embarking for the land of 
ukuleles if the war conditions do not pre- 
vent the trip. 

Outside of all this, and much more be- 
sides, the dynamic Doug plans on doing 
very little else. 



Douglas Fairbanks and Eileen Percy in silhouette 



AND HERE IS MORE ABOUT 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


SMILE DOCTOR-PHILOSOPHER 

By BENNIE ZEIDMAN 
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Beban a Bulldog for Backing His Beliefs 

Only Man Who Ever Achieved Stardom Through Character Parts Alone Believes in Specialization 


By LLOYD ROBINSON 
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As a French-American 

EORGE BEBAN is the only 
star in moving pictures who 
never played a straight Ameri- 
can part. No other actor on 
stage or screen has climbed to 
success on the same ladder as that used by 
Paramount’s famous portrayer of Italian 
and French character parts. True it is that 
there are one or two stars whose fame has 
come from a definite characterization, but 
this characterization cannot truly be called 
a character part. Take William S. Hart as 
an example. Mr. Hart, in practically all his 
pictures plays a character of striking indi- 
viduality, but it is always an American part, 
closely allied to what the stage calls a 
“straight part.” Even the Chaplin, Ar- 
buckle and Sennett comedians who should 
be classified in another field altogether, do 
not play as individualized character parts 
as those played by George Beban. Never 



has he appeared on stage or screen as any- 
thing but a Frenchman or Italian, and the 
remarkable thing is that he has been able 
to so diversify his characterizations that 
no two of them are the same. 

To-day George Beban is a real star. The 
fact that he is a strong drawing card where- 
ever his pictures appear led someone in 
New' York, a short time ago, to believe 
that he could be equally as persuasive at the 
picture theatre box office in straight parts. 
It was suggested that the poor Italian 
laboring man and the jolly French peasant 
had their limitations ; that they might appeal 
to a few, but that the upper crust of the 
picture public was opposed to Pietro’s 
dusty shoes and Pasquale’s tattered shirt. 

But George Beban set Pietro’s big bro- 
gans down hard on th^t suggestion. He 
loves his Italian. He created him after 
studying real people whose smiles are like 



George Beban as an American 

the sun of sunny Italy, and whose tears 
come as quick as the rain storm passing. 
To snuff him out of picture existence after 
fathering him all these months till the time 
when he can now take his stand along with 
the brightest luminaries of the screen would 
be almost unthinkable. 

“I believe in specialization,” says Mr. 
Beban. “People have their own peculiar 
fields and are better in them than in some- 
body else’s niche. There’s Hart — he’d be 
a fool to break away from his western stuff. 
And Doug Fairbanks. If anybody else 
jumps over a table they say he’s trying to 
be like Fairbanks, and that kills him. So 
if I should try to do some different things 
I would be foolish. In many American 
roles I could be beaten by a hundred play- 
ers. Why, Theodore Roberts could wipe up 
the ground with me. 

“I don’t want to work the eternal tri- 
angle into my stories, except as an incidental 




As a French music-master and artist 


plot. I don’t want merely the hero-girl- 
other-man situation and the inevitable em- 
brace just before the fade-out. I want a 
genuine love interest, and my future pic- 
tures are going to have it, but it is to be a 
love interest entirely in character and in 
line with my sort of impersonation.” 

And the photoplay lovers agree with 
George Beban. They have come to love 
his impersonations and they feel that to 
take the Guidos, Pietros and Luigis away 
from the Paramount star would be like 
taking the fragrance from the rose. George 
Beban, cut after the ordinary film pattern, 
would be George Beban spoiled. 



As a French flapjack cook 


As a French-Canadian 
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Madge Kennedy 
Offers Knitting Knowledge 
to the Nation 
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Sleep may, as friend Shakespeare 
averred, “knit up the revelled sleave of 
care.” But Madge Kennedy advises her 
fellow-stars — the feminine ones, of course 
— to stay awake and tend to the knitting 
themselves. They owe it to Uncle Sam. 

As any visitor to the Goldwyn Studio 
in Fort Lee, N. J., may observe, Madge 
Kennedy utilizes her spare moments be- 
tween scenes of “Nearly Married” in knit- 
ting wooly things that look very much 
like masculine mittens and caps and muf- 
flers — even military ones. There are 
many, many minutes during the day 
when the director is busy with minor 
characters or working out some problem 
with the camera man. It is then that 
most stars seek their dressing rooms to 
snatch a few moments of sleep on a 
couch. The star of “Nearly Married” 
says, “Get thee behind me, Morpheus,” 
and hauls out her needles. 

“Of course,” Miss Kennedy confesses, 
“it isn’t just because I like to work. The 
director gives me plenty of that. I’m 
knitting for the same reason that thou- 
sands, millions, of other women are knit- 
ting. See this. It’s a soldier’s muffler. 
I’m doing my bit as best I can, though I 
must say I’m not as fine a knitter as my 
mother or most of the older generation. 
But if every one would try hard to learn 
and then watch every spare moment 
when the needles might be flying, our out- 
put for Uncle Sam’s troops abroad 
wouldn’t be so very far below the average 
of the Civil War in quality, and it would 
be a lot higher in quantity. 

“But we must see that we are making 
the sort of things that soldiers really 
need, and making them right. I have 
been lucky enough to secure some excep- 
tionally good ‘recipes’ for knitted wear, 
and I think I’ve even made a worth-while 
improvement of my own here and there. 
I’ll be awfully glad to send any girl who 
is interested my own directions for mak- 
ing any of the following articles : soldier’s 
gloves, sleeveless jacket, soldier’s muffler, 
aviator’s cap, hospital slippers, aviator’s 
mittens, army wristlets.” 

Here are two of them : 

SlEEvEeEss Jacket 

Material required— Three balls of worsted yarn 
and two amber needles, No. 5. 

Color — Khaki for the army, oxford gray or 
navy blue for the navy. 

Cast on 80 stitches. 

Knit 2 and purl 2 stitches for 4 inches. 

Knit plain until sweater measures 23 inches. 

Knit 28 stitches, then bind off 24 stitches for 
the neck. 

Knit 28 stitches. 

Knit six rows on each shoulder, then cast on 
24 stitches. 

Knit plain for 19 inches. 

Knit 2 stitches plain and 2 stitches purl for 4 
inches. 

Sew up sides, leaving 9 inches for armholes. 

Hospitae SeippErs 

Material required — Four balls of worsted yarn, 
khaki color; one pair of bone needles, size 3; 
one pair of lamb’s wool soles, size 6. 

Cast on 26 stitches. 

Knit plain for 129 ribs (2 rows equal 1 rib). 

Cast off. 

Join the cast off end to the adjacent side. 

For the top knit a strip on twelve stitches 
long enough to go around the top of the slipper. 
Sew this piece to top of slipper. 

Sew slipper on sole. 
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NIFTY | 

NEGLIGEE § 
WORN | 

BY | 

LOUISE | 

GLAUM | 

French negligee of 
, :1 ' lace and satin. ^ 
The bodice is a long || 
pointed watteau af- 
fair of satin and the ^ 

sleeves are modified J 

angel sleeves of gold = 

lace, draped down on pi 

the hips. M 

The harem trousers ^ 

of satin with a wide M 

insertion of gold lace g 

at the ankles, are ip 

drawn into a wide j 

satin hand, and fin- 
i s h < off with a g 

wonderful gold tassel. 

1! trousers are 
lira : concealed by p 
an overskirt of the 
rat in with an inser- ||| 

tion of gold lace, pi 

which falls a little M 

below the knees. 
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United States regulars, now in France, 
got ten days of intensive training down 
on Long Island when the battle of the 
Marne was re-fought under real battle 
conditions, just prior to the departure of 
the Sammies from this country. Four 
hundred of Uncle Sam’s trained fighters 
were engaged. These included infan- 
trymen, cavalrymen and artillerymen. 
Real bullets were used and discipline was 
as exacting as it was when the men 
reached their base camp in France. 

The action was incidental to the pro- 
duction of a film feature entitled “For 
France,” and the commanding officers at 
Forts Totten and Hamilton grasped the 
opportunity it gave 'their men to get into 
“battles” pretty close to the way they are 
fought on the western front. 

Co-operating with the U. S. Army offi- 
cers were E. F. Roosevelt, of the Vita- 
graph forces, who has just returned from 


France, and Emile Gauthier, a discharged 
wounded French soldier, three times dec- 
orated, and who was able to duplicate 
with remarkable accuracy actual trench 
conditions. The Ninth Coast Artillery and 
the First Cavalry took active part, the 
latter making a forced ride of forty-eight 
miles in a pelting rain to get into the en- 
gagement. 

The battle was fought over a piece of 
land a mile wide and two miles long, in 
the vicinity of Huntington and Centre 
Port. Two sides of the battle ground 
were wooded and two open, and along all 
roads on the open side sentries were 
posted to keep motorists and others out 
of range of the bullets. 

United States Army experts and tacti- 
cians who witnessed the engagement did 
not hesitate to say that no better experi- 
ence could possibly have been provided 
for the regulars. 
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Movies Afford Intensive T raining for Soldiers 
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REVOLUTION REVEALS RUSSIA 


| By WALLACE M. POWERS 
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EVELATION follows revolu- 
tion. Instance after instance 
might be cited to prove the 
truth of this alliterative as- 
sertion. Two references will 
suffice to maintain the point of the present 
writer. In 1775 a nation which has just 
celebrated the 160th anniversary of the 
birth of one of its great benefactors, the 
famous Lafayette, announced its deter- 
mination to throw off the yoke imposed 
by the mother country. Eight years later 
a treaty of peace established the right of 
the thirteen colonies in America to set 
up their own government. The success of 
the American revolution revealed the pos- 
sibilities of democracy. 



The fight for democracy is now raging 
with greater intensity than ever. It has 
inspired a revolution in one of the oldest 
empires of the world. A revelation will 
follow that revolution. It will have a 
sweeping effect, will this setting up of a 
republican form of government in Rus- 
sia. From the mass of generalities it is 
possible to select a specific gain o:f inter- 
est to the readers of Photo-Play Journal. 
Russia promises a revelation to them. 
From the newest republic to the greatest 
republic of the Western Hemisphere 
there comes a message. A woman brings 
it. 

Mme. Sophie Kaplan, of Petrograd and 
Moscow, has been in New York for sev- 
eral weeks. In Russia she had built up 
a chain ®f motion picture theatres. A 
year ago, when it became necessary for 
every one in Russia to do a little more for 
the nation in its crisis than had been done 
before^ Mme. Kaplan went to the War 
Minister and said : 

“Take my theatres. Use them as bar- 
racks for our soldiers.” 

Then Mme. Kaplan had another vision. 
In Moscow her husband, an, American cit- 



izen, had obtained the co-operation of the 
famous Moscow Art Theatre and was 
producing the masterpieces of Russian 
literature for the screen, using the play- 
ers of this famous company in the film 
versions. Her theatres were his best 
avenues of distribution, but she had 
placed them at the disposal of the gov- 
ernment. His best account gone, she sug- 
gested that they go to America. With 
more than fifty negatives they made the 
journey across Siberia, the Pacific Ocean 
and the American continent to New York 
City. 

When the Kaplans left Russia the 
boundaries of that great land were a ver- 
itable Chinese Wall, behind which a na- 
tion had developed the art of dramatic 



expression to its highest power — and then 
hedged it in with a jealous and tyrannical 
censorship. The revolution has destroyed 
this wall and revealed the true art which 
was so tersely described recently by a 
distinguished dramatic critic who had 
gone up from Bucharest to Moscow. He 
said : 

“The stage is a field in which the Rus- 
sians have attained superlative excellence 
and the Moscow Art Theatre is known 
as the pioneer in intelligent realism and 
one of the foremost theatres of the world.” 

But even a revolution will not go from 
one extreme to another all at once. Nor 
will the Russian revolutionists, whose 
complete victory is yet far distant. The 



actors who have been developed by the 
wonderful system will not be permitted 
to leave the country while the war is 
raging. But the motion picture, interna- 
tional in its art and in its appeal, will 
show the way. In Russia the screen is 
a legitimate offshoot of the speaking 
stage. The same works that are presented 
in the theatres are generally filmed with 
the same players in their original roles. 
The theatre-going public makes no dis- 
tinction between the two forms of art ; 
the distinction is one of method. An 
artist must have a reputation on the 
speaking stage before he will be accepted 
on the screen. 

For centuries the government has en- 
couraged the system which has produced 
the results described by the observer 
quoted above. Add to this unprejudiced 
critic’s comment the brief summary of 
Mme. Kaplan, and you have the story in 
a nutshell. She says : 

“For generations the theatre in Russia 
has been encouraged by the government 
as an institution. Young players of talent 
have been selected and trained at govern- 
ment expense. The stars who will appear 
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in the repertory presented by the Russian 
Art Film Corporation are the favorites of 
the best national theatres in Russia. The 
present revolution may disrupt these won- 
derful organizations, but the screen will 
reveal their artistry to the entire world.” 

Who are these wonderful artists? 
There is no answer of recognition at men- 
tion of the names of Ivan Mozukin, Na- 
talia Lesienko, Tanya Fetner, Olga Zov- 
ska, Zoya Karabanova, Vera Colodna, 
Anna Nelska and Mile. Caralli. Let Mme. 
Kaplan, who has given her theatres to 
her government, tell you of them as she 
knits a sweater or a cap for some soldier 
who will be grateful and pray for her in 
the trenches : 

“Mozukin comes first in all the esti- 
mates of artistry and drawing power in 
Russia,” says Mme. Kaplan. “He is the 
only man in the Russian repertory who is 
featured, but he is at the ‘head of the 
class.’ Without any complete knowledge 
of the American situation, I quote the 
assertion of one well-known critic who 
said that Mozukin was a composite of 
Francis X. Bushman and Stuart Holmes. 
They tell me that one of these men is a 
polished hero and the other an accom- 
plished villain. Well, Mozukin is either 
or both as the role requires. He looks as 
E. H. Sothern looked twenty years ago, 
and in Russia we believe he is as versa- 
tile. In one single role he begins the 
creation of a character of eighteen years ; 
when he has finished the character he is 
nearer eighty, but the various stages of 
development and approaching dissolution 
have been faithfully portrayed. If Mozu- 
kin looks as Sothern did, he has many 
personal characteristics in common with 
the late Richard Mansfield. Although 
still very young, he is regarded as the 
foremost actor in Russia. This gives him 
artistic prerogatives that make him virtu- 
ally a star. And Mozukin does not ig- 
nore one of them. Thanks to his splendid 
ability and training, he never permits the 
production as a whole to suffer in order 
that he personally may benefit, but things 
must be done as he says. I have seen him 
knock senseless an important actor who 
insisted on ruffling the star’s disposition. 
Mozukin stood it for about so long, and 
suddenly turned in the midst of a rehear- 


sal and floored the subordinate actor. But 
how he can act ! America will soon have 
a chance to see that my words are true. 
In the more than fifty negatives which we 
brought from Russia there are about fif- 
teen or twenty Mozukin roles. I venture 
a prediction that American audiences will 
regret that there are not Mozukin roles 
in fifty instead of fifteen.” 

In her descriptions of the women stars 
of the repertory Mme. Kaplan is much 
more brief, which may or may not be a 
deliberate attempt to cater to the greatest 
supporter of the dramatic and romantic 
in motion pictures — woman. But she 
does seem to slight Lesienko and Fetner 
and Colodna and the rest. 

“Lesienko is our most famous vampire 
woman,” she adds in charming English. 
Be it known that Mme. Kaplan has lived 
in Russia all her life and has been in 
America only once before, when she was 
three years old. “But Lesienko is not at 
all like your American vampires. It seems 
to me that here the women emphasize 
traits of character that repulse rather than 



attract. Not so Lesienko. All Russia 
loves her. This is because her artistry 
arouses admiration, even when devoted 
to the portrayal of characters which cause 
condemnation. Moreover, it seems to me, 
she succeeds where many American play- 
ers fail ; she makes her creation logical. 
I mean by that that she justifies the folly 
of the other characters who suffer by her 
vampire methods. I have heard Ameri- 
can audiences say, ‘Yes, so-and-so is won- 
derful in the part, but how could the hero 
ever have yielded to the snares she set?’ 
Lesienko never makes the audience forget 
that she is a woman of great humanity, no 
matter how greatly misdirected. 

“Second to Lesienko in the so-called 
vampire roles is Anna Nelska. She is a 
statuesque blonde and usually is seen as 
a woman of the world. While frequently 
the mischief-maker, she does not portray 
the pronounced vampire roles which Rus- 
sian theatre-goers accept from Lesienko. 

“Of the leading woman I should say 
that Olga Zovska stands at the top in the 
creation of characters of powerful dra- 
matic impulses. She is pretty, as are the 


majority of the Russian women of the 
stage. Vera Colodna is perhaps the great- 
est beauty in the repertory, but Zoya Ka- 
rabanova is not far behind. They are 
the ingenues of the Russian stage and 
screen. Unlike most American ingenues, 
they bring to their art years of training 
of a native talent and really give to the 
auditors something more than a smirk and 
a smile and a hop. 

“My description of these Russian play- 
ers will close with brief mention of Mile. 
Caralli and a little more extended bio- 
graphy of Tanya Fetner. Caralli is prima 
ballerina at the Imperial Ballet and has 
had the benefit of the intensive training 
which has produced the greatest ballet in 
the world. This training has made her 
unusually effective as an actress, but un- 
fortunately her duties in the ballet pre- 
vent frequent appearances in the stage or 
screen art. 

“Tanya Fetner. A whole volume might 
be written about this artist. Perhaps 
some day someone will write it. Briefly, 
Miss Fetner isn’t so highly regarded in 
Russia. The system requires that she 
wait. Stars are both born and made in 
Russia, and the making follows a certain 
routine. Fetner suffers from that system. 
Let me tell you how. 

“When Mozukin selected his cast for 
‘The Painted Doll,’ which is announced 
as the first release for America, he as- 
signed Fetner to the role of the wife of 
an inconspicuous engineer who fascin- 
ates his employer. At preliminary show- 
ings of ‘The Painted Doll’ in New York 
opinion was unanimous that with the ex- 
ception of Mozukin no one in the cast 
stood a better chance of becoming inter- 
nationally famous than the young wife. 
Mr. Kaplan heard this opinion over and 
over again until he began to believe it 
himself. He ordered a hasty inspection 
of the entire set of negatives which he had 
brought from Moscow. There was not 
a Fetner role in the series. But there will 
be more Fetner roles before the repertory 
is very old in the United States. Cable 
instructions have been sent to the studios 
and a little woman who has been patiently 
earning her place in Russia bids fair to 
achieve fame abroad before she is ac- 
cepted as a star at home.” 
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NDOUBTEDLY Sylvia Bre- 
mer, the Triangle photoplayer, 
is the best sample of its fem- 
inine beauty Australia has 
sent to America to adorn her 
screen. Miss Bremer is what you would 
call a classy classic beauty, and the beauty 
of her beauty is the fact that she is not in 
the least vain nor can she be flattered. 

“It may be that we follow a different 
formula in Australia, but a 
girl or woman does not 
have to be so stunning in if 



JP 
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attire to win beauty prizes there,” Miss 
Bremer says. “Simplicity of dress and un- 
ceasing care of the physical self make up 
the Australian idea of good looks.” 

Mental attitude, according to this attrac- 
tive, young lady, has a lot to do with it. 
Explicitly, if a girl is convinced in her own 
mind that she is pretty and conducts her- 
self accordingly, constantly conscious of 
her own appearance, she is apt to be quite 
ugly in disposition at least. 
And what is beauty when the 
possessor suffers from an un- 
fitly nature ? 

“It is probably due to 
the fact that an Aus- 
tralian girl is taught 
from childhood to ignore 
vanity — she is not al- 
lowed to let the 
| thought of being beau- 
tiful enter her head. 
Her mental attitude is 
kept at the right and 
sane poise. Conceit 
does not destroy 
beauty in Australia.” 
Miss Bremer de- 
nies that she has any 
beauty secrets. She 
avers there is no 
secrecy about it in her native 
country. However, she has 
a few hints for American 
girls aspiring to enhance 
their looks. Not that she 
claims to be an authority on 
the subject, but she simply 
knows the Australian meth- 
ods, which are slightly 
unlike those in vogue 
in America. 

“They don’t resort 
so much to massage 
as they do to smile ex- 
ercise where I came 
from,” she laughs. 
“We have found it 
most beautifying to 
keep smiling and to 
enjoy it.” 


The present agitation against the for- 
eign agents at work within the United 
States, whose plots are revealed in Will- 
iam Fox’s graphic expose, “The Spy,” calls 
to mind early American spy conditions 
different from those shown in the special 
film production. 

During the Revolutionary War, General 
Washington arranged a system of espion- 
age which extended for miles within the 
British lines. The martyr, Nathan Hale, 
was one of the foremost of the men en- 
gaged in this way for the American 
forces. 

Another was Major Tallmadge, through 
whom all information was transmitted 
from the spies in Washington. At first 
this news was written in sympathetic ink, 
then a new invention, and imported by 


Early American Spy 
Conditions 
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General Lafayette. This fluid disclosed 
its message only when the paper on which 
it was written had been dipped into an- 
other chemical. 

Washington feared that the British 
might be in possession of the same kind 
of ink. He therefore wrote to Tallmadge 
that the spies “should avoid making use 
of the stain (ink) upon a blank sheet of 
paper which is the usual way of its com- 
ing to me. This circumstance alone is 
sufficient to excite suspicion. 

“A much better way is to write a letter 
in the Tory style,” Washington contin- 



(This sounds like Douglas Fairbanks — 
the smile doctor. Wonder if he has ever 
been in Australia?) 

“Paint and powder never won unstinted 
praise on my old stamping-grounds,” Miss 
Bremer continues. “Nine women out of ten 
look worse for the paint and powder they 
use. Nature does a better job of it, for 
Nature is never a dabbler, and a lot of 
women are awful dabbers. It’s a simple 
hint given many times before, but I prithee, 
dear women to use paint and powder more 
sparingly.” 

(Note: The reason why this last remark 
was not deleted is, there is nobody adver- 
tising their paint and powder in this issue 
of Photo-Play Journal.) 

“Get ten hours of sleep out of every 
twenty-four and be a vegetarian in the 
strictest sense of the word and you’ll reap 
more beautifying results than you ever 
could in a beauty parlor,” Miss Bremer 
adds. 

The young artist is also an advocate of 
outdoor life. It is the rule and not the ex- 
ception in Australia. Fresh air freshens 
beauty as no other force can, according to 
her doctrine, and it is exceedingly plausible. 
“Walking is fine only provided you inter- 
polate a few yards of running at top-speed,” 
she suggests. “When we go walking in my 
home town, it winds up in a foot race which 
would do justice to your college events.” 


ued, “with some mixture of family mat- 
ters, and between the lines in the re- 
maining part of the sheet communicate 
with the stain the intended intelligence. 

“Such a letter would pass through the 
hands of the enemy unsuspected, and 
even if the agent should be unfaithful or 
negligent, no discovery would be made 
to his prejudice, as these people are not 
to know what is concealed writing in the 
letter and the intelligent part of it would 
be an evidence in his favor.” 

Another invaluable spy of Revolution- 
ary days was James Rivington, editor and 
printer of “The New York Gazette,” a 
paper which seemed to side completely 
with the Tories. But while he outwardly 
supported them, he was conveying to 
Washington secret information. 
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T. R. 

as 

Jim Dugan 
in 

“The 

Dream 

Girl” 


Theodore Roberts as the “Circus Man” 

dressing room or in the director’s office 
looking for work. When all else fails he 
amuses himself by making up for various 
parts, an art in which he is an adept. 

Many a time Roberts has concluded a 
stellar engagement in one picture in the 
evening and appeared as an extra in another 
the next morning just to while the time 
away. Idleness makes him nervous and un- 
happy, a fact that directors have been quick 
to grasp. They are always sure of finding a 
ready response from T. R. for any part 
whatever, if he happens to be free. He 
seems not to care what the nature of the 
part so long as there is plenty to do and 
he can exercise his talents for make-up. 

Theodore Roberts is a true histrionic 
artist. He proved it in his long stage ca- 
reer from the time he appeared with James 
O’Neil in “Cardinal Richelieu” down to 
the time he scored his greatest success as 
Joe Portugais in “The Right of Way.” 
He has played in failures and long season 
successes, in puerile plays and in master- 


truck horse of the Lasky studio, the man 
who can merge his own massive personality 
into the characterization he is called on to 
produce, so well that if directors “chose up 
sides” every one of 
them would call his 
name first. 

T. R. of Paramount 
is an advocate of 
the theatrical strenu- 
ous life. His zeal for 
work is indefatigable. 

When he is not star- 
ring or supporting 
some star in a Para- 


mount production, he may be found around 
the Lasky studio looking for something to 
do. When he is not cast in a picture Theo- 
dore Roberts is an unhappy man. Instead 
of betaking himself to the beach or the 
mountains as do most others of the happy 
clan, T. R. finds his greatest solace in his 


E want someone to play a mean, 
indescribable villain.” 

“Let T. R. do it.” 

“We want someone to play a 
wealthy philanthropist, an angel 
of the oppressed.” 

“We want an old Bowery bum, — a Wall 
Street magnate, — a foreign diplomat, — a 
Western pioneer, — a Russian Cossack 
chief, — a circus owner, — a Kentucky moun- 
taineer.” 

“Let T. R. do it !” 

And Theodore Roberts does do it, so well 
that, were he not placed in practically all 
star casts, he would “steal the picture” 
whenever he appears on the screen. 

Theodore Roberts is the histrionic fire- 
horse of Paramount pictures. He is the 
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Roberts in kl ‘ Tbe Cost of Hatred 

pieces, in casts where he stood out as the 
great star of the production and as a mem- 
ber of all-star casts in revivals and in every 
one of them scored a distinct personal 
hit. He has never been miscast for the 
simple reason that he can play any part 
ever written within the scope of physical 
frame. One of his greatest feats was his 
portrayal of Falstaff at the New Theatre 
on ten hours notice. In this production 
Roberts introduced some new ideas of 
Falstaffian make-up that made a profound 
impression. 

But it remained for the motion pictures 
to show what Theodore Roberts could do 
in versatility. In his career with the Lasky 


As he appeared in “ The Plow Girl " 


As a terrible Russian 

company Mr. Roberts 
has appeared as every 
sort of character in 
human nature. He 
has impersonated with 
equal ease a tyrant or 
a hen-pecked husband, 
a cold, scheming vil- 
lain or a genial lov- 
able dignified states- 
man. Some of his pic- 
tures include “Temp- 
tation” with Geraldine 


the Tasky studio concerning the time Rob- 
erts appeared as a drunken derelict in the 
rear of a saloon for just one brief scene and 
“stole” the entire picture from a former 
“imported” star. 

Mr. Roberts’ home life offers an interest- 
ing contrast to his life in the studio. Once 
he is through with his strenuous day’s 
work the famous Paramount artist likes 
nothing better than complete rest at home. 
He is not devoted to out-door sports. His 
studio work evidently gives him ample exer- 
cise. He is, however, a voracious reader 
and a student. 


Farrar; “The Wild Goose Chase,” with Ina 
Claire ; “TheUnknown,”with Lou-Tellegan ; 
“The Ghost Breaker,” “Mr. Crex of Monte 
Carlo,” “The Storm,” “Pudd’nhead Wil- 
son,” “The Thousand Dollar Husband,” 
“The Dream Girl,” “The Plow Girl,” “The 
Circus,” “Common Ground,” “What Money 
Can’t Buy,” “Anton the Terrible,” “The 
Cost of Hatred,” “The Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine,” and “The Varmint.” In no 
two of them have the characters portrayed 
been alike. 


Mr. Roberts is as quick to grasp the 
meaning of a character as he is eager to 
work at the characterization. Unlike a num- 
ber of similar artists he does not practice 
the action of a character before the mirror. 
So quick is he at hitting just the right note 
in characterization that one would imagine 
he gave no thought at all to the character 
he has in hand. He dons his make-up as a 
firehorse dons his harness and appears on 
the stage apparently without an idea of what 
he is going to do. He learns in a few brief 
words from the director the idea of the 
character and then proceeds to go ahead and 
do it with the thousand and one little inti- 
mate Roberts’ touches that appear hap- 
hazard but are really the result of long 
training and experience and the most com- 
plete study and past knowledge of human 
nature. The story is still popular around 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE CLAN THAT ACTS 
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Thomas Meighan is a Pennsylvanian and 
was a record half-back in his younger days. 
He was reared to become a physician, but his 
leaning was toward the footlights, and he got 
his first engagement in “Mistress Nell” with 
Henrietta Crossman. He had a season with 
Grace George and two years of stock, which 
developed his versatility and gave him a fine 
groundwork for his future activities. He later 
appeared with Elsie De Wolff and John Mason, 
with Willie Collier, David Warfield, etc. He 
appeared in “On Trial” and was for several 
seasons abroad as leading man. 

ta 

Tom Santschi’s art as a musician is well 
known, but he now steps forth as a full-fledged 
composer. He recently composed a spirited 
military march dedicated to Uncle Sam’s fight- 
ing sons across the water. 


Mary Pickford visited Billy Sunday, and 
Billy said “God bless your pretty heart, we 
call you Mary at our place.” Later Sunday 
visited Mary Pickford at the studio and met 
Micky Neilan, Geraldine Farrar, Sessue Haya- 
kawa and other artists. Cecile de Mille wrote 
quite an eulogy on Sunday’s work. 

te 

Mae Marsh, who is now only twenty years 
old, was born in Santa Fe, N. M. Her father 
was an officer of the Santa Fe Railroad. Miss 
Marsh followed her sister into the motion pic- 
ture industry. ^ 

So little Ella Hall has gone and got married, 
bless her. She picked Emory Johnson for the 
ha PPy man. Ella has signed a new contract 
with the U., and Emory works there, too. Both 
have been given a three weeks’ holiday. 

fe 

Charles Edler, now playing in William Fox’s 
“The Yankee Way,” says the most striking ex- 
perience he ever went through was the famous 
Kansas hail storm when the hail stones were 
as large as hens’ eggs. 


When but a young girl, Eugenie Besserer 
instructed classes in French and fencing. 

fe 

Fritzi Brunette, not to be behind the trend 
of the times, has become proficient in the art 
of knitting and is seen now at all times with 
her needles and ball of yarn. She has already 
evolved a mysterious pink square, but refuses 
to tell what she intends it to be when it grows 
up. She was accused of knitting for the sol- 
diers, but then what could she be making for 
a soldier of pink wool? 

fe 

William Russell, American film star, has 
bought a bunch of mules? Next time the gov- 
ernment asks him if he owns a mule, he can 
answer in the affirmative. 

fe 

Helen Holmes has adopted a novel brand for 
her many horses and cattle on the Lund ranch. 
It is the “two bits” brand, and is composed of 
two horses’ bits, of course. Helen assisted in 
branding most of her stock and enjoyed it. 
She continues to send carloads of stock to the 
ranch, and one day hopes to be a cattle queen 
instead of a movie one. She is a business-like 
young woman. 


Tom Forman, who has done such clever work 
in recent Paramount pictures, took the ex- 
amination for the rank of non-commissioned 
officer in the Coast Artillery Federal Reserve, 
in which he enlisted some time ago, and passed 
with a rating of 92%. Forman is already a pri- 
vate of the first class, with special rating as a 
gunner. He seems to be hitting the bull’s-eye 
with the same accuracy which marked his hit- 
ting of the popular fancy as a screen player. 

fe 

Contrary to the impression that has gained 
ground in some quarters, Mrs. Vernon Castle 
is not to leave motion pictures for the stage. 
Recently it was announced that she had been 
engaged as star of the 1917-1918 Ziegfeld- 
Dillingham show at the Century Theatre, New 
York, but assurance is given by Pathe Ex- 
change that this will not interfere with her 
appearance in big features distributed by 
that house. 


Helen Ferguson is leading woman for Taylor 
Holmes in his second Essanay picture, “Fools 
for Luck.” Little Miss Ferguson is only sev- 
enteen years old. She is a Chicago girl and 
a graduate of high school in that city. She is 
one of the few actresses who have won high 
rank in motion pictures without stage experi- 
ence. Among her previous screen appear- 
ances were in Max Linder’s first two Essanay 
comedies, “Max Comes Across” and “Max 
Wants a Divorce”; Bryant Washburn’s suc- 
cess, “Filling His Own Shoes,” and others. 

fe 

California weeps. Jewel Carmen has left 
her shores; Jewel Carmen, so dainty that by 
comparison a piece of Dresden china would 
be as granite — that same Jewel Carmen is now 
an outstanding feature of the landscape around 
the William Fox studios at Fort Lee, N. J. 
She is playing Fantine in the film version of 
“Les Miserables.” 



Picture 


She’s a Nifty 
Soldier— in This 


Claire Whitney, who plays the part of the 
other woman in William Fox’s “When False 
Tongues Speak,” is a New York girl. 


We shall never know whether 
Gloria Swanson intended this uniform 
to convey the impression that she had 
joined the Scandihoovian High Seas 
Fleet or whether she was in command 
of a seagoing canoe. At any rate 
the costume is becoming when decor- 
ated by Miss Swanson, so who cares 
what the uniform is ! 
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1 The Son of His Father | 

1 By RIDGWELL CULLUM | 

Bnimn 


(. Produced, by 
Thomas H. Ince and 
released by Para- 
mount, starring Chas. 
Ray.) 


the age of twenty-four, Gor- 
don Carbhoy — son of James 
Carbhoy, the railroad magnate 
— was in debt to the amount of 
one hundred thousand dollars. 
His father said he was willing to pay these 
debts, but that there must be no more of 
them. He told Gordon that from now on 
he must prove himself to be a worthy son 
of his father — must show that he could 
handle men and affairs — so that in the end 
he would be capable of succeeding the elder 
man at the head of a great organization. 
They arranged that Gordon was to take five 
thousand dollars — to leave New York within 
twenty-four hours — to do anything he liked 
except that by the end of six months’ time 
he was to return with one hundred thousand 
dollars which he himself had made. 


Gordon forgot the East and adapted himself to the West 


her horse and dashed off. Gordon learned 
that the girl was Hazel Mallinsbee, daughter 
of the ranch owner. The man who had 
annoyed her was David Slosson, agent of 
the railroad, with power to decide where 
the all-important station was to be erected. 

Gordon hired a team of horses and a 
buggy and started to drive out to the coal 
district, which was also the district of Silas 
Mallinsbee’s ranch. On the way he over- 
took Hazel, who was trying to take a flint 
from her horse’s foot. He took out the 
stone — then, as the horse limped, Gordon 
asked Hazel to allow him to drive her home 
to the ranch. 

At the ranch, Mallinsbee welcomed Gor- 
don. Gordon told Mallinsbee all about him- 
self, except his real name, and asked advice 
in regard to making the hundred thousand 
dollars. Mallinsbee said he would make 
Gordon his secretary — that he needed a live 
young man to help him to influence the rail- 
road so that the station would be built 
at Buffalo Point — near the ranch. Gordon 
instantly accepted — it seemed a good busi- 
ness proposition, and he was to live at the 
ranch where he could be near Hazel, with 
whom he was already in love. 

Gordon moved from the hotel to the 
ranch and began at once to identify himself 
with Mallinsbee’s interests. Gordon and 
Hazel were constantly together. One day 
they had been riding out to the coal pits. 
On their return Mallinsbee told them that 
Slosson had been to see him in regard to 
putting the station at Buffalo Point, but had 
demanded a large graft for himself if he 
promised to advise the railroad to build at 
that place. Mallinsbee had refused to give 
the bribe, and Slosson had gone away angry. 
When she heard the story, Hazel offered to 
manage Slosson and get him to do what 
they wanted. Gordon protested — he did not 


Gordon bought a ticket to Seattle and 
took a train west. While they were running, 
through Montana, Gordon played dice with 
some sharpers. He had lost about one 
hundred and fifty dollars when he dis- 
covered that the dice were loaded. He got 
into a fight with the sharpers and was 
thrown off the train at Snake’s Fall. He 
was dazed for a moment or two, then as he 
got to his feet on the station platform a man 
spoke to him and handed him the money he 
had lost to the gamblers. The man was 
Silas Mallinsbee, owner of an enormous cat- 
tle ranch and the man who had been chiefly 
instrumental in bringing about a tremendous 
prospective boom to the town of Snake’s 
Fall. Mallinsbee had been on the train and 
saw the cheating, and during the fight had 
gathered up Gordon’s money. Gordon gave 
his name to Mallinsbee as Van Henslaer, as 
he did not wish to be known as “the son 
of his father.” 

Snake’s Fall was a typical western mush- 
room town. Coal in enormous quantities 
had been discovered in the mountains. It 
was known that a railroad was to run 
through the region, with a station either at 
Snake’s Fall or Buffalo Point — the latter 
being near the ranch of Silas Mallinsbee — 
and people were buying 


all the land they could in order to be 
ahead of the boom which was sure to 
come. The great question was exactly 
where the railroad station would be — at 
Snake’s Fall or at Buffalo Point. 

Gordon decided to stay in Snake’s Fall 
and see if he could not make his hundred 
thousand dollars there. He took a room 
in the one hotel, and then went out to walk 
about the town. As he was nearing a dry- 
goods store, a beautiful girl dashed up on 
a spirited horse, dismounted and went into 
the store. Then Gordon saw a man whom 
he instinctively hated on sight take up his 
position outside the store, to wait for the 
girl to come out. The girl emerged, the 
man spoke to her, but she was evidently an- 
noyed, for she brushed past him, mounted 


The son possessed 
his father's pri- 
vate code 
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A terrible fight took place 


want Hazel to have anything to do with 
Slosson — but Hazel laughingly insisted. 
From this time on Hazel encouraged Slos- 
son’s attentions. He came often to the 
ranch and Hazel rode with him. One day, 
in mischief, Hazel dared Slosson to ride a 
very spirited horse. He did so, tried to 
leap a stream and was thrown in deep mud. 
He was angry, but bided his time. 

Peter McSwain, proprietor of the hotel 
in Snake’s Fall, came up to the ranch and 
talked business with Gordon. Together 
they mapped out a plan to outwit Slosson. 
Peter was to talk to all those who owned 
land around Snake’s Fall and get them 
to put such high prices on their 
property that it would not 
pay the railroad to buy 
Slosson would then 
be obliged to get 
land for the station 
at Buffalo Point, 
and Mallinsbee and 
others who owned 
land t h e r e — o f 
whom McSwain was 
one — would have the 
agent just where 
they wanted him. 

After McSwain had 
gone, Slosson came 
in and again tried to 
get a bribe for ar- 
ranging to have the 
station built at Buf- 
falo Point. Gordon, 
in no gentle man- 
ner, sent the agent 
about his business. 

Mallinsbee, return- 
ing home just then, 
told Gordon that 
Hazel was in a 
lonely place in the 


hills, waiting for Slosson with whom she 
was going to ride — Slosson was to meet her 
there. Alarmed for Hazel, as he knew bet- 
ter than the girl’s father did Slosson’s un- 
scrupulous and passionate nature, Gordon 
leaped on a horse and raced off to the 
place where Hazel and Slosson were to 
meet. He rode like mad and came with 
the two in time to hear Hazel screaming 
for help, as Slosson was holding her forcibly 
in his arms. He rushed at Slosson and a 
terrible fight took place, in which Gordon 
was finally the victor. Gordon and Hazel 
left Slosson lying beaten on the ground and 
they rode back to the ranch. 

The next day McSwain came up and told 
Gordon and Mallinsbee, to their surprise, 
that Slosson had bought land for the station 
at Snake’s Fall, giving even the enormous 
prices the owners asked. The landowners 
at Buffalo Point were greatly disappointed 
at this, but resolved to get around Slosson 
in some way, though they did not at first see 
just how they were going to do it. 

“The question is,” Mallinsbee said, “will 
the president of the Union Grayling and 
Ukataw Railroad back his agent’s play?” 

“What has the president of that road 
got to do with it?” Gordon demanded? 

Mallinsbee told him that the branch to be 
run through their region was part of the 
Union Grayling and Ukataw system. 

“Great Scott!” Gordon cried. “The 
president of that road is my father!” 

Gordon then told Mallinsbee and McSwain 
that his real name was Carbhoy, and that 
his father was James Carbhoy, the great 
railroad magnate. 

“Listen to me,” Gordon grinned. “We’re 
going to get the other fellow where we 
need him, and that other fellow is my 
dear old Dad!” 

Gordon was in possession of his father’s 
private code; so when Slosson sent off a 
telegram to Carbhoy advising him to build 
the station at Snake’s Fall, Gordon — through 
McSwain, who bribed the telegraph boy — 
got a copy of the wire and translated it. 

The next thing was to send a telegram to 
Carbhoy, in Slosson’s name, telling Carbhoy 


that he was urgently needed at Snake’s Fall. 
As Carbhoy had no idea that his son was in 
Montana, he would have no suspicion that 
the wire was not genuine. Mallinsbee de- 
murred at this plan, but Gordon assured 
him that if he (Gordon) made one hundred 
dollars through this deal, no one would ap- 
preciate the trick more than his father 
would. So the telegram was sent. 

While the conspirators were awaiting 
Carbhoy’s arrival, they saw to it that Slos- 
son was put where he could do no harm. 
Masked men, at night, took Slosson from 
his room, put him on a hay rack, piled hay 


AiVitli Hazel lie ’■‘‘plotted" against his father 


McSwain talked business with Gordon 

all around him and drove off to a shack in 
the mountains where they held him a pris- 
oner. 

Then Carbhoy arrived. Hazel met him at 
the station — Carbhoy, of course, having no 
idea who she was — as she told him that 
Slosson had sent her to take him out to 
the coal district. Carbhoy had no suspicions 
and drove off with Hazel. Some miles 
out of town they were “held up” by 
mounted men with guns, 
is, of course, was all part 
of the plot, but 
Hazel pretended to 
be greatly fright- 
ened. Hazel and 
Carbhoy were taken 
prisoners and car- 
ried off to a very 
comfortable cabin 
belonging to Mallins- 
bee. Carbhoy was 
told that he was be- 
ing held for a one- 
hundred - thousand - 
dollar ransom. 
Waited upon by 
Mallinsbee’s Chinese 
cook, the two were 
kept at the cabin. 
Slosson at the same 
time being held pris- 
oner in his shack. 
During that interval 
Gordon sent all sorts 
of telegrams with 
his father’s code and 
( Continued on page 54 J 
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RICH MAN, POOR MAN, BEGGAR MAN, THIEF 

-LON CHANEY 


ALK about your double lives ! 
This man Lon Chaney leads 
a hundred of ’em ! He has Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde looking 
like bush-league masqueraders 
at the Knights of Pythias ball. 

The lady with the fairy wand was a mere 
parlor magic amateur compared to Lon, and 
the chameleon in the Universal Zoo died 
the other day of envy. 

“You’ve heard of the magician Merlin, 
who could change himself into any form he 
chose? Well, Chaney is the Merlin of the 
movies, and he doesn’t have to depend on 
any old cabalistic signs or mystic fireworks 
either. 

For Lon Chaney is the character man de 
luxe of the Universal studios. That funny 
little old dusty, musty dressing room of his 
at Universal City, with its myriad make-up 
appurtenances, is a veritable conjurer’s 
castle. Here he mixes his magic concoctions 
and dolls up in his magic rags. 

He plants his whiskers in the morning 
and reaps them at eventide ; his lean cheeks 
grow fat while you wait ; he brings a straight 
nose to the studio and makes a gargoyle-ish 
thing of it in a minute. He enters his dress- 
ing-room a lean, limber young man, and 
emerges a fat, grouchy old banker; he ar- 
rives a perfect Beau Brummel, — and 
emerges a gentleman of insincere whiskers, 
queer dialect, “but a kind heart, strawnger” ; 
he arrives reading Shaw, and comes out of 
his dressing-room a hairy-hided cave-man ! 

And though it all looks tremendously 
easy, it isn’t as easy as it looks, as the 
serpent said when it swallowed its own tail. 
Because of course in the picture business 
you have to carry a make-up over from day 
to day. If it’s whiskers, every separate 
hair of the “crepe” has to be put on in ex- 
actly the same way every day ; and if it’s 
wrinkled age you are playing, you’ve got to 
have the geography of your map resemble 
itself from day to day. 



Is he Santa Claus, a Russian artist. or an Anarchist? 



You needn t try to put anything over on him! 

“One of the hardest make-ups I ever car- 
ried over was that of King Canute, — he was 
hairy of face and breast, and I had besides 
to use putty to build out my nose and cheeks. 
One day I tried wax instead, — and my 
nose, — pardon me, miss — when the sun got 
hot, began to run ! 

“How do I build my cheeks out to a sem- 
blance of fat and well-fed prosperity? My 
dear young woman, I do not scorn for this 
purpose the humble chewing gum. I tuck 
this away inside my cheeks, next to my 
gums. But there’s a knack about doing it 
right, I’ll admit. 

“And those plump hands which you be- 
hold grow on me when I’m a fat and pros- 
perous plutocrat ? Rubber gloves. They are 
specially made, and they are worn over a 
well-fitting pair of kid gloves, so as not to 
wrinkle. You see my hands are rather 
small, which makes the added size possible. 

“As for my hair, ‘I’m glad it’s all there,’ 
as the poet says; yet in character parts, life 
is just one wig after another. I have had 
mine all made especially, and I keep them 
labelled and carefully put away, having 
them examined once a month for moths. I 
have a collection of fifty of these wigs. 
You know one of the most effective dis- 
guises is the hair and the way in which it is 
combed. I always make my own serve 
whenever I can, and to make silvery hair I 
use neck-white — if you know what that is. 
Some people use aluminum, but that shows 
too much on the screen. I used it once and 
my hair caused halation in the picture — ■ 
made me look, though I was supposed to 
be a hoary old scoundrel, like a halo 
trimmed saint. 


“Of course, make-up goes much deeper 
than mere wrinkles or whispers or grease- 
paint. No, I don’t mean thought, this 
time, — though of course that’s the principal 
part. I mean you must study all the previ- 
ous history of the character and realize its 
effect on his physical being. For instance, 
in playing a music-master, once, who, con- 
stantly led an orchestra with his bow or 
baton, I made him all through the picture 
appear just a bit higher in the right shoulder 
than in the left. Men in different walks 
of life have little subtle differences in the 
manner in which they carry themselves. 
Some of these are psychological effects, and 
others come from the nature of their occu- 
pations. 

“The hardest character I ever played 
from the make-up standpoint? I think it 
was that of a blind boy. All through, in 
order to make my eyes have that terrible, 
sightless look, I rolled them clear up in my 
head. Did you ever try to do that? And 
then did you ever try to hold them in that 
position, and not only hold them so, but 
go on acting in a natural manner? There 
were many trying scenes in the picture, and 
I suffered from that abnormal eye position 
for days afterward.” 

Mr. Chaney has gained international fame 
as a character man. And the character 
man’s job is a thankless one, to a certain 
extent, though once in a while he makes a 
ten-strike, either through the play being a 
great success, or he himself making a pe- 
culiar hit. During his four years’ connec- 
tion with the Universal, Mr. Chaney has 
played over two hundred parts. He is well 
remembered, among other roles, for his 
part in “Hell Morgan’s Girl,” which gave 
him fine acting opportunities. 



Is a devil with the ladies too — in this make-up 
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! THE SILENT TREND 

| A Composite Review of the Current Month’s 

1 Achievements in the Photo-Play World 


' | 'HE most engrossing topic of discussion 
in photoplay circles at present is the 
moot question as to whom the producers 
should heed, the exhibitors or the fans. By 
a slow process of evolution, the manufac- 
turers of film have come to the conclusion 
g that the judgment of managers of moving 

g picture houses cannot always be depended 

g on in the matter of deciding what kind of 

§| features the patrons of the respective thea- 

j§ tres want, and as a natural consequence 

jj there have been numerous cases of deterior- 

g ation in popularity, which to some men has 

■ been inexplicable. The writer knows of 

g an actual experience which undoubtedly 

■ serves as an example of which way the wind 

g is blowing. A young haberdasher pur- 

H chased the leading picture playhouse in a 

H high-class suburb of Philadelphia. The 

H property was exceedingly valuable, because 

g it was returning a truly big profit. The 

g new owner’s first fallacious idea was to in- 

g crease the earnings by reducing the ex- 

g penses incurred by having the best photo- 

g play features at an early date. Immedi- 

§! ately there came a slump in his business, 

g He wondered why, but his competitor across 

jj the street, who had a theatre not nearly so 

jj elaborate, knew why, and he quickly closed 

jj a contract to show “the big stars and big 

jj pictures” at his place. .Naturally he like- 

■ wise got the big business. Meanwhile 

I the haberdasher-manager was foundering 

■ around desperately trying to find a solution 

■ to his troubles. He tried most everything, 

■ including the old nickelodeon plan of chang- 

fj ing programs every evening, with about one 

jj feature a week of the first magnitude. How- 

■ ever, it was a useless fight. He had erred 

g in judgment — had failed to ascertain what 

g the people of his locality wanted in the way 

H of cinema entertainment, and finally he was 

I obliged to sell out to a more astute ex- 

jj hibitor at a heavy loss. So goes it, and we 

jj might add that it is doubtful whether or not 

j| half of the exhibitors are sagacious enough 

| or sufficiently mindful to learn the inclina- 

jj tions of his neighbors in their search for 

g diversion. As is plain to be understood, the 

m producers who place their whole dependance 

jj on the decisions of exhibitors are liable to 

jj find their favorite releases failing to get 

H the attention they deserve. It is just as 

g obvious that the only sensible business 

jj method for the photoplay producers is to 

g take their cases direct to the fans through 

jj the mediums of publicity which reach the 

L fans, because it is unmistakable folly to 

g leave the welfare of costly productions en- 

g tirely in the hands of the small army of 

managers. 

r T"' HERE is a great deal of sympathetic 
-*■ appeal in “A Crooked Romance,” due 
to the fact that Gladys Hulette gives the 
stellar role a human touch which makes it 
stand out like a beacon light in a dark 
night. She portrays the character of a 
young girl who has been brought up by a 
man who is not her father and who has 
jj taught her that the world is full of crooks, 
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By BERT D. ESSEX 
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| TENDENCIES TERSELY TOLD j 

| The cost of film production con- | 
j tinues to rise faster than the eradica- | 
| tion of defects in details, but the gen- | 
1 eral excellence of screen plays was j 
I never more reassuring. | 


j Competition among producers is | 
| growing keener every day, much to | 
j the benefit of the fans. The possibility | 
| of forming a huge picture trust is now j 
| more remote than ever. | 


1 Thoughts of economy and action j 
| therefor have entered into the plans j 
| of producers in these times of high j 
| cost of everything. William Fox has j 
| adopted a policy of very brief titles to j 
1 save exhibition electricity. 


| In the last month there have been 1 
| more dramas than comedies, but still j 
| no falling off in attendance has been § 
| noted at moving picture theatres. It is j 
| nevertheless our unalterable opinion | 
| that this is the ideal time for a pre- | 
| dominance of laugh-producers. i 


| There is an abundance of spectacu- | 
j lar films based on the Russian revolu- j 
| tion. The screen is illustrating more j 
| truth about the Slav state than would j 
j please either the former Czar or his j 
| co-conspirator, Kaiser Bill, of poor, de- j 
| luded Germany. j 


I Western photo dramas have “come g 
| back” and most of the big film con - j 
I cerns are producing them. The a 
| straight-away comedy drama has come j 
I into its own again, too. Essanay has 1 
| announced its intention of producing | 
| these lighter plays exclusively “to help j 
| relieve the distress war foists onto the j 
| public mind.” This is worth applaud- g 
j ing. | 

j In strict accordance with the con- j 
| sistency of the current trend, there g 
| are daily fewer picture houses, but | 
j more of the ultra-fine emporiums for | 
1 the shadow art. New York will soon j 
| have a photoplay theatre finer than j 
| either the famous Rialto or the popu- g 
| lar Strand. The new house has just | 
| been built at Forty-ninth street and g 
| Broadway. | 

| “The day of big pictures is done,” | 
g seems to be a common expression J 
| among men who should know, and they g 
| all think the elimination of the stu- | 
g pendous products — the so-called “mil- 1 
g lion-dollar” affairs — will act as a § 
j pleasing relief. The most popular ten- j 
| dency in photoplay is the first-class | 
j five-reeler which keeps an audience | 
j either enthralled or absolutely amused | 
| for at least seventy-five uninterrupted | 
g minutes. . 

| Here in the words of President j 
| Woodrow Wilson is the most useful g 
| tendency of the cinema art — “The mo- | 
1 tion pictures are the best means for | 
| publicity because they speak to people | 
1 of all nationalities through a universal j 
| language.” Meanwhile the screen is | 
g aiding the Government in keeping the | 
| people aroused to the pitch of perse- g 
1 vering in doing their various bits for | 
| the great cause of democracy. 
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and that the only sin lies in being detected, g 
As an unhappy consequence she is the able g 
and willing assistant of her adopted father, g 
who lives by preying upon the belongings |j 
of other people. But, the one who dares || 

too often must eventually be caught, and g 

the girl and the man meet their downfall g 
while engaged in attempting to rob a house. H 
The girl makes her escape, but the man is g 
arrested and is sent to prison. Then for g 
the first time the girl starts to make an jj 
honest living. She persuades an Italian g 
bootblack to engage her as his assistant on g 
the princely salary of 50 cents a day. She g 
cannot afford to engage a room on that sal- g 
ary, so finds lodgings in an empty packing g 
case in a lumber yard. Thus she meets g 
“Mike,” a big-hearted Irishman, who is the g 
night watchman. In Mike she finds a true g 
friend for herself and the baby. Baby? g 
Yes, for she finds a lost youngster who ap- g 
peals to her lonesome heart, and the three g 
live in old Mike’s shanty in complete happi- g 
ness. How her training as a lock picker g 
and safe breaker gives her an honest and g 
lucrative profession, and how later it got g 
her into serious trouble which proved to be g 
fortunate in the end, brings about a series of jj 
adventures which are sure to interest all. g 

\ COMPOUND of high art and truly mar- g 
^ velous artistry is “The Woman God g 
Forgot,” probably the most notable cinema g 
masterpiece of recent weeks. In this re- g 
markable production you will find Geraldine g 
Farrar interpreting a role which will give g 
her a fixed position at the topmost rung of jj 
the ladder of histrionic success in either si- g 
lent or spoken drama. Out of the legend- g 
ary mists of an ancient civilization she is g 
revealed as a feminine personality display- g 
ing all the rich, romantic charm of the semi- g 
barbarous Tezca, a princess of the Aztecs, g 
imbued with fiery life such as compels al- g 
most breathless interest from her advent g 
onto the scene of the story to the highly g 

powerful ending. Miss Farrar herself re- jj 

gards the new characterization as her best, g 

and she has the following to say regarding g 
it: g 

“You will like ‘The Woman God Forgot,’ g 
I believe. Her unusual appeal lies in the g 
romantic mysteries of the Aztec race. We g 
all know they represented the highest form g 
of civilization among the natives of the g 
American continent at that period. Careful g 

research into the many, and sometimes g 

mythical chronicles of this ancient people g 

revealed in Tezca, the daughter of Monte- g 

zuma, a personality peculiarly adaptable g 

to a unique characterization. Such a close g 

study of this character was required for a g 

historically correct portrayal that I was g 

put on my mettle to actually live the life jj 

of this woman of a dead race, in her con- g 

dieting loves for Alvarado, the Spanish cap- g 

tain, and her own people.” 

In the judgment of the writer, “The g 
Woman God Forgot” is one photoplay every g 
person should see, not only because it en- 
tertains beyond measure, but because it re- g 
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veals the zenith of the splendor which the 
screen art can attain. Some of the fea- 
tures are absolutely original. A great bat- 
tle between Spaniards under Cortez and the 
Aztecs takes place on a pyramid which is 
two hundred feet in height. There are prob- 
ably a thousand gorgeous costumes worn 
by the numerous characters, and there have 
been few plays to offer such a unique sar- 
torial exhibition. 

Miss Farrar’s dramatic work is superb. 
She is at all times a veritable mistress of 
the maximum of Thespian art. Moreover, 
she is given most praiseworthy support by 
Raymond Hatton as Montezuma, Wallace 
Reid as Alvarado, Hobart Bosworth as Cor- 
tez, the conqueror; Theodore Kosloff as Gua- 
temoc, the Aztec prince-lover; Walter Long 
as Taloc, the high priest whose idea of a 
good time was to supervise the cutting out 
of the hearts of his enemies after they were 
helplessly bound on a stone slab for that 
purpose; Olga Gray as Matina, favorite 
maid of the princess; James Neill, as a 
Spanish priest, and Charles B. Rogers, as 
Cacamo, the giant slave. 

/'ALIVE THOMAS goes a long way to es- 
tablish herself firmly in the category 
of screen favorites in her latest Triangle 
feature entitled “Broadway, Arizona.” The 
story revolves around the cleverness and 
beauty of Fritzi Carlyle, star of a Broad- 
way musical comedy, and the fact that she 
attracts John Keyes, a Westerner who is 
seeing the sights of New York. The man- 
ager of the show sees in Keyes a good news- 
paper story, so he arranges for him to 
meet Fritzi. A sharp flirtation ends with 
Fritzi’s promise to marry Keyes. 

The newspapers give the affair enough 
publicity to satisfy even Keyes. Later that 
day he reads that Miss Carlyle has denied 
the engagement. Keyes, humiliated, leaves 
for his ranch, after telling her that some 
day she will be glad to come to him. 

Eight months later her health fails, and 
Keyes, accompanied by his foreman, Uncle 
Isaacs, an eccentric woman-hater, go East, 
and disguised as hospital internes, they 
kidnap the little actress lady. 

Detectives trace her to Keyes’ Arizona 
ranch, where she has been regaining her 
health under protest. Her improved condi- 
tion compensates Keyes for his certain ar- 
rest when the posse arrives, and there are 
times when she seems to enjoy her ab- 
duction. 

When the officers try to arrest Keyes, 
Fritzi declares that she intends to marry 
him and that she arranged the kidnapping 
for a publicity story. 

Ill E cannot resist borrowing a line from 
’ * the erudite press agent in describing 
Vivian Martin — she has in overflowing 
measure what Charles Frohman called the 
greatest gift of the theatre: charm. She 
is increasing, or rather intensifying, her 
charm in each of her succeeding starring 
vehicles, too. This is one of the best traits 
of Miss Martin, forsooth — she constantly 
improves her artistry. In “The Trouble- 
Buster,” her late release, she is breezily the 
unbeatable girl in a story of city streets 
and a romance which has as its component 
parts a realism ringing true, and a suffi- 
ciency of thrills, together with a pictorial 
demonstration of pluck, certain to arouse 
the utmost admiration in lovers of plausible 


fiction gyrations. It is interesting to note 
that Tom Forman, the popular photoplayer, 
is co-author of this play. It is also inter- 
esting to take this occasion to point out a 
probable reason for Miss Martin’s winsome 
manner in the role of star. Primarily, she 
is delightfully domestic in all her inclina- 
tions. She actually has as her chief resort 
for pleasure her little kitchen, where she 
can cook to the envy of the most adept chef. 
Therefore, she is a real girl, and this inevit- 
ably manifests itself in her while she is 
performing before the camera. But, we 
will let Miss Martin say a few words about 
herself for herself: 

“As you know, I was born at Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, but we didn’t stay there many 
years, for my people had been Easterners 
and ‘the call of Broadway’ soon began to 
make itself felt. As to my professional 
career — it began so long ago that I can 
never remember a time when I was not 
either on the stage or working in pictures. 

“At six years of age I was playing child 
parts with Richard Mansfield, and soon 
after that I played the title role of ‘Peter 
Pan.’ I was one of Charles Frohman’s 
many child protegees, and it was he who 
got me some of my best engagements. 


| OBDURATE OBSTACLES 1 

\ The two biggest obstacles to the un- | 
| restrained development of the photo- | 
| play t are the Pennsylvania and | 
| Chicago Boards of Censors. Both or- | 
| ganiz tit ions repeatedly take inconsis- § 
| tent and foolishly unreasonable stands j 
| on features no other censors in the i 
| world would object to, and one of the j 
| noteworthy trends is the concerted I 
j action of producers to determine what I 
| actuates these isolated bodies. Even 1 
| the picturization of “Within the Law" j 
| was challenged in Chicago and the j 
| splendid Goldwyn feature, “The Eter- ] 
| nal Magdalene,” is banned both in the I 
| Illinois metropolis and Pennsylvania. j 
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Among other plays that I appeared in, 
there were: ‘Father and the Boys,’ ‘The 
Spendthrift,’ ‘Officer 666,’ ‘Stop Thief,’ ‘The 
Only Son’ and others.” 

Now that you know Miss Martin a little 
better, see her in “The Trouble-Buster” and 
you will find your admiration for her grow 
by leaps and bounds, because she is really 
splendid in an excellent play. 

TN his latest Artcraft picture, “The Man 

from Painted Post,” the irrepressible 
Douglas Fairbanks discloses many new cow- 
boy tricks which he has learned from cham- 
pions of a recent Rodeo meet, who appear 
in the photoplay with him. In a story of 
Wyoming cattle rustling days, Doug is pre- 
sented in many thrilling situations, and 
there is the usual quoto of Fairbanks sur- 
prises such as invariably make his features 
so delectable. 

Among other things, Douglas is called 
upon to shoot two holes through the “bad 
man’s” hat while it reposes peacefully upon 
the latter’s head, some hundred yards away. 
When the usual substitute was suggested, 
Fairbanks refused to listen to it, thereby re- 
taining his distinction of never “faking a 
stunt” before the camera. Frank Campeau, 
the popular Broadway actor who portrays 
the outlaw character, being familiar with 
Douglas’ ability as a sharpshooter, readily 


agreed to go through the bit, but when the 
star levelled his guns and fired two shots 
directly at the actor’s head, even he had a 
sinking feeling in his stomach. “I know 
Douglas is a crack-shot, but even at that 
when I looked into the mouths of those 
‘young cannons’ it made me a bit uneasy,” 
said Campeau later. The scene was enacted 
exactly as per schedule, however, and Cam- 
peau’s hat lay on the ground before he real- 
ized it was all over. 

“The days of trick photography are de- 
cidedly over, with the exception of the slap- 
stick comedy,” said Douglas in speaking of 
the incident, “and those scenes prove that 
you can easily recognize a faked bit by the 
unnatural tempo of the action. Whenever 
a scene does not look natural, you can take 
it for granted that it has been duped.” 

T EW FIELDS proves himself to be a 
sterling character actor, while Madge 
Evans affords convincing proof that a child 
can attain a high plane in dramatic ability 
in “The Corner Grocery,” a late World fea- 
ture replete with excellently portrayed 
“types” and a wealth of “atmosphere.” The 
rise and fall of a character which has senti- 
mental appeal to all is always sure to 
arouse interest, and such is the case in “The 
Corner Grocery.” The story concerns a 
sort of prodigal son who returns from col- 
lege with lofty ideas, induces his father to 
sell the old-fashioned corner grocery and 
get a more up-to-date store and swell home. 
Then, balked by the old man in a plan to 
incorporate the business according to the 
idea of Learning, a society crook, he forges 
his father's name for cash to invest in some 
other bogus scheme. Finding himself 
tricked, Ralph swears to kill Learning. How- 
ever, the latter’s feminine confederate 
shoots Learning just before Ralph’s arrival 
and accuses him. He flees and, ruined by 
Ralph’s operations, the old man is reduced 
to business with a pushcart. Mary Brian, 
an orphan raised by the kind old couple, be- 
comes a nurse in a hospital and there se- 
cures the dying confession of the murder- 
ess. The fugitive returns and after atoning 
for his past, wins Mary’s love. 

T) AULINE FREDERICK achieves so 
many distinctions as an exponent of 
emotional drama that it is becoming diffi- 
cult to decide which is her best effort. In 
fact, her each succeeding play seems to fur- 
nish her with better opportunities for dem- 
onstrating her admirable ability to an un- 
limited degree. “Double-Crossed,” for in- 
stance, which is still popular throughout 
the country after several weeks of tremen- 
dous business, is an intense drama of love 
and political intrigue in which she has am- 
ple opportunity to prove that an actress 
can create the heroine who is virtuous and 
simultaneously exceedingly clever. With a 
finesse which is incomparable, Miss Fred- 
erick in this characterization combines the 
innocence of a dove with the wisdom of a 
serpent with such astoundingly consummate 
skill that a situation which by all methods 
of reasoning seems to presage a dire tragedy 
has as its climax an amusing victory of 
poetical justice. 

The story presents a tense duel of wits 
between a notorious politician and the beau- 
tiful wife of a young business man whom 
the crooks are trying to blackmail. They 
( Continued on page 55) 
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HE’S HELFER- 
EATON, TOO 

J. G. TARVER, 
the super-man 
who looms up 
more than eight 
feet tall, and who 
played the part 
of the giant in 
“Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” r e- 
c e n 1 1 y dropped 

into a New York cafe to eat what he termed 
a light lunch and which consisted of five 
hot roast beef sandwiches, eleven hard- 
boiled eggs, two loaves of bread, one pound 
of butter, ten cups of coffee, five canta- 
loupes, twelve orders of sliced tomatoes 
and a dozen peaches sliced. 

With such a SLIGHT appetite as that, 
there’s no use trying to keep the purse- 
strings tied tight. 

f«s 

BRET HARTE, a grandson of the fa- 
mous author who immortalized the gold 
mining industry of California in fiction, is 
now a writer of the Triangle scenario staff. 

The young Bret must fill some very big 
shoes, but he should have Harte enough to 
accomplish the task. 


MADAM PETROVA has formed her own 
company to produce photoplays in which 
she is to star. She says: “It is true I have 
organized the Petrova Picture Company for 
the production of my own pictures, in my 
own studio, under my own supervision.” 
Outside of this, it’s all her own. 


ONE of the favorite pastimes of Jack 
Gardner, star of Essanay Western photo- 
dramas, is a “work-out” on the horizontal 
bar. 

Which reminds us that one night not 
long since “we” (meaning ye writer) 
thought “we” were working out on a hori- 
zontal bar, but the longer the fellow behind 
the bar worked with us, and for us, the 
more convinced “we” became that the darn 
bar was quite perpendicular. 


PERSISTENT misleading rumors force 
Frances Burnham, who supports Tyrone 
Power in “Lorelei of the Sea,” to arise and 
deny that she has any thought of marriage. 
Indignantly she adds that she prefers the 
society of women. 

And so do the men. 


ORA CAREW says the only thing in 
life that does not please her is resting. 

So! Resting makes her tired! 


FRED. G. BALSHOFER, producer of the 
Harold Lockwood features, got his foot 
crushed in an auto wreck recently and an 
interesting coincidence in connection with 
the accident was, he spent his time while 
convalescing editing and assembling a film 
called “Under Handicap.” 

To be precise, he was under footicap. 


GREEN STORIEi 

WITH BLACK FACE CO 

Tfr Jack Winn 0 


THEODORE ROBERTS, the eminent 
Paramount actor, caught a tuna, which at 
the time of capture weighed 85 pounds. By 
the time T. R. reached his home the fish 
had attained the coveted 125-pound class. 
When he arrived at the studio his catch 
tipped the beam at 225 pounds. 

You see, the secret of fish development 
is all in the way you tell it. 


THE name of the film editor of the Uni- 
versal is Eleanor Fried. 

And we’ll bet she did during those hot 
summer months. 

|s:i 

A BUNCH of Wyoming cowboys gave a 
dance in honor of Douglas Fairbanks while 
that celebrity was making a picture in that 
State. The official report of the affair read 
as follows: “The dance was attended mostly 
by cowboys and Bennie Zeidman, Doug’s 
press agent.” 

Evidently we are to infer that Bennie 
counted for many. 

m 

CHARLES GUNN is now being featured 
by Triangle. 

This indicates that Triangle is bringing 
up the artillery. 

MOVING picture stars continue to form 
their own producing companies. One of 
the late embracers of the fad is Alice Brady, 
who has left her papa’s World Film Cor- 
poration to paddle her own filmy canoe. 

Verily, into a starless night the pioneer 
producers are fast plunging, generally for 
better and seldom for worse. 


AN anxious inquirer asks us to divulge 
Fritzi Brunette’s real complexion. 

But we’re going to play safe and say she’s 
a Brunette with a capital B. 


JACQUES JACCARD must get credit 
for having the Frenchiest cognomen any 
straight American ever had, and while we’re 
doling out the bouquets, let’s give Jacques 
credit for being one of the cleverest serial 
directors in the game. His latest and great- 
est ace in the hole is “The Red Ace.” 

In fact, this is the first time we ever saw 
a jackpot won with a single ace. 


THE principal hobby of Little Mary Mc- 
Allister is cooking. 

Could it be possible she has learned to 
“roast” the critics so young? 


WHEN TALK’S 
NOT CHEAP 

ACCORDING 
t o h i s erudite 
press ageht, 
William Fox had 
to pay $18,750 
for sixteen words 
which were indis- 
pensable as titles 
in his photoplay, 
“The Conqueror,” 
and thus the platitude about talk being al- 
ways so cheap is upset. Just how it is fig- 
ured out that these sixteen words were so 
costly makes little difference. The only 
reason why we mention the thing at all is — ■ 
If we had a wife who was given to words, 
we’d live in constant dread lest she might 
utter one of those sixteen expensive words. 


WAYLAND TRASK, Mack Sennett’s 
giant comedian, purchased a Ford and then 
discovered he would have to reduce before 
he could fit into the blooming flivver. 

In short, he’s got a lemon-sine on his 
hands now. 


DALE FULLER, Triangle-Keystone star, 
who during her leisure moments works on 
her cat farm, is boasting a new breed of 
Angora. “It is jet black,” says Miss Fuller, 
“and has a Charlie Chaplin mustache.” 
Fritz Schade, another Keystoner, offered to 
shy a brick at the feline wonder to ascer- 
tain whether it could turn around on one 
foot, Chaplin fashion. 

This is about the cattiest slam we ever 
heaved Chaplinwards, but, never mind, 
Chawles, every knock’s a boost in salary 
for you. 

m 

EVERY child that gets into pictures is 
immediately christened a star. 

But then, producers have long since made 
the word “star” the most meaningless word 
in or out of the dictionary. 


JAY BELASCO lost a tooth in a make- 
believe fight in a recent picture. 

He should be thankful that his opponent 
didn’t lose his head or he might be entirely 
toothless now. 


RIDING horseback is the best way to 
reduce weight, according to Marguerite 
Clayton, of Essanay. 

Yes, and buying the necessary horse is 
a good way to reduce the bankroll, too. 


ONE more erstwhile devotee to the comedy 
methods called “slap-stick and custard pie” 
has deserted the cause and gone in for 
more intelligent processes of getting the 
laughs. This latest recruit in the ring 
of higher class is Mabel Normand, who is 
now with Goldwyn. During the heyday of 
her vivacity with Keystone she could sling 
pies with any of them and enjoy it. But 
never again for her. 

The first thing Custard Pie will know, it 
will be out of the cast entirely. 
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I INTERVIEWING A SCREEN-SPRITE I 

1 By LUCY CARROLL 1 




Louise Huff 


AVING admired and enjoyed 
“Freckles” and “Seventeen” 
more than any pictures I had 
seen in years, it was with joy 
that seldom falls to the lot of 
a be-spectacled, prim spinster of an inter- 
viewer, that I received the Editor’s orders 
to interview Louise Huff. I had inter- 
viewed so many people whose work I 
didn’t like and whose personal selves I de- 
spised, it was with a special delight that I 
boarded a trolley-car — pardon me, of 
course, I meant taxi — to go out to her 
pretty home-like bungalow in Hollywood. 

And I found her quite as charming and 
delightful as I had expected, from her 
pictures, she would be. Which, in itself, 
is worthy of note, since so many picture 
players — I am not casting disparagement 
upon the profession — are disappointing, 
on personal acquaintance. 

The maid showed me into a pleasant, 
chintz-hung living-room that was fragrant 
with the presence of youth and high spir- 
its. And there, in the middle of the floor, 
with a heap of lovely pink roses and a 
mass of ferns, sat my hostess, busily ar- 
ranging her flowers in a dull green bowl. 
She scrambled to her feet, making the 
cream-colored taffeta of her quaintly 
charming little frock rustle and swirl de- 
lightfully as she did so. She still held her 
bowl of roses in her hands, and apologized 
with pretty confusion for being discov- 
ered in so childish a position. 

I think that one of her most lovable 
characteristics is the air of a dear little 
old-fashioned girl. She has a charming 
air of cordial hospitality that is distinctly 
Southern — so I wasn’t a bit surprised to 
find that she was born in Columbus, 
Georgia, and reared there among the tra- 
ditions of the old South which still exist 
in that thriving little place. 


“I don’t know whether the fact that 
grandfather owned the block in which 
was the Springer Opera House, 
accounts for my yearning for his- 
trionic honors,” she said, in 
her soft, pretty voice, 
“but by the time I was 
nine years old, I was 
giving shows and plays 
for the admission price 
of a few pins to all the 
children in town. And 
when I was a little 
older Mother and Dad 
moved to New York, 
where my sister Justina 
and I went to school, 
and where I, later, was 
able to satisfy my old 
ambitions to go on the 
stage. My first work 
was in support of Hen- 
ry King in ‘Graustark,’ 
and later I played ‘Tur- 
zah’ in the Klaw and Erlanger 
production of ‘Ben Hur,’ and 
wound up that season playing 
‘Esther.’ Then I was ingenue 
in a stock company in Utica, N. Y., for six 
months. After that came a year with the 
Lubin Company, followed by my Para- 
mount work. That’s really all there is 
to tell.” 

But it isn’t at all. Perhaps it does give 
the bare outline of her work before the 
public, but it gives little idea of the girl 
behind it all. " She is intensely patriotic 
and has given herself and her money un- 
stintedly to the present 
needs of our nation. She 
was a liberal purchaser of 
Liberty Bonds, and is sav- 
ing up to subscribe again 
when the second issue is 
floated. 

Her Red Cross work has 
made her beloved by all 
the workers in California, 
who arc fortunate enough 
to know her. She is not 
the sort of girl to give 
with one hand and ad- 
vertise with the other. 

The sweaters she has 


knitted, from khaki-colored wool, and 
which are destined to keep some soldier 
warm through the gruelling campaigns of 
the fast approaching winter — the rolls on 
rolls of bandages she has made — the hos- 
pital shirts she has sewed ! Any one who 
has tried any of these tasks knows exactly 
how rigid the regulations are, just how 
each garment must be made, will realize 
what a task all this has been, and how 
much of her precious spare time it has 
taken. She has given to the Red Cross in 
money as liberally as in time and labor. 
And she has made several public appear- 
ances at various theatres in California, 
where the proceeds have been turned over 
to the Red Cross. In this way she has 
aided her well-beloved country far more 
than one wee slip of a girl can be expected 
to do — but it is the joy of giving, the love 
of service, that makes her give and give 
and give, as long as there is need for it. 

Miss Huff is a wee bit of a sprite, barely 
five feet tall, and weighing little more 
than one hundred pounds. Her hair is 
soft and fine, of a rare, spun-gold color 
and as soft as a baby’s, with little ringlets 
that nestle against the nape of her white 
neck as if they loved to touch her. Her 
eyes are wide and warmly blue, like a lit- 
tle child’s, and her skin is the sort that, 
as the soap ads. say, “you love to touch” — 
smooth and firmly white, with a soft 
touch of color in the cheeks and a vivid 
splash of scarlet lips. All in all, she’s 
most decidedly interesting to look upon, 
as things of beaut}’' alwayfe are — a joy for- 
ever, you know. ( Continued on page 54) 




A double view 
of her 
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THIS MONTH’S PHOTO-PLAY SUGGESTION 


| Note: Bach month one or more short stories will be given their first publication in this department for the consideration of photoplay producers | 

| as well as the entertainment of our readers. All writers, amateur or professional, having stories of merit which they wish to get before pro - 1 

I ducers to an advantage are welcome to this agency, and in case their material is accepted by any producer , they will be given the entire amount j 

H the latter might pay . The chief purpose of this unique plan is to help worthy writers who are without literary reputation as yet. 1 
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ADAM’S CONSOLATION 


Scene : 

An open glade in the midst of a tropical forest. 
Beautiful growth of palm and other trees, shrubs 
and flowers. Primitive huts are seen here and 
there, inhabited by Preadamites. These people 
are black and covered with hair all over the 
body; living on nuts and other fruits. They are 
seen climbing trees and gathering food ; children 
play with pet animals. While the scenery is 
passing before the eyes in ever-changing variety, 
there appears in a wide, open space a large, round 
tent. At the entrance of the tent is seen Adam, 
a robust white man, majestic in his appearance, 
clothed in a robe of white linen. Besides him is 
seen Eve, his wife, a beautiful woman, with 
long, rich golden hair, loosely hanging down her 
shoulders, also robed in white linen. Close to 
Eve is seen Abel, holding a lamb in his arms 
and caressing it. At a distant Cain is seen 
practicing with his cudgel which he uses in slay- 
ing animals ; he is covered with the skin of an 
animal. Eve is looking at Cain with dismay, and 
endeavors to induce him to throw away the 
cudgel; but Cain disobeys. 

Preadamites appear before the group. The 
more intelligent looking, respectfully approach 
Adam, and he as well as Eve show themselves 
very kindly towards them. Finally, Adam leads 
them to a convenient place where all sit down, 
and Adam begins to teach this people the enunci- 
ation of primitive vocal sounds. Eve is seen 
teaching children to walk upright. (The Pre- 
adamites, as a rule, walk on all fours. If they 
wish to walk upright, they have to use a stick. 
Some of them are seen to pride themselves, be- 
cause they learned to walk upright without the 
use of a stick.) Cain is seen hunting animals, 
and later is seen preparing meat and eating it. 
Abel watches Cain eating meat for a while, then 
runs away from him with expression of horror on 
his face. 

Second Part : 

Night. Stars are seen in the sky, the moon is 
just rising over the top of a mountain. Adam is 
sitting before his tent, waiting for the return of 
his two sons. After waiting for a while he rises 
from the ground and looking all around he shakes 
his head in doubt and disappointment. Finally 
he enters the tent and lays himself down to 


CAST OF CHARACTERS: 

Adam, representing the first human being 
created with an immortal soul, capable of 
eternal life. Through the descendants of 
Adam the germ of immortality is gradu- 
ally transplanted into the primitive or 
preadamitic race. 

Eve, Adam’s wife, the first white woman, 
instrumental in the propagation of mortal 
beings, having an immortal soul. 

Abel, the first born of Adam, inheriting 
the good tendencies of his father. 

Cain, the second son, in whom become 
manifest the acquired evil tendencies of 
his father, Adam. 

Preadamites. The primitive race of hu- 
man beings, half human, half animal. 
This race becomes gradually improved 
physically and mentally through the inter- 
marriage with the descendents of Adam. 
“The sons of God,” i. e., the descendents 
of Adam, “saw the daughters of man,” 
i. e., of the primitive tribe, “that they 
were fair” — they intermarried. 


sleep. (Not upon a bed, but on a mat on the 
floor.) However, scarcely had he closed his eyes 
when the spirit of Abel appears in the tent. 
Adam does not see the spirit; but he is aroused 
by a voice, crying, “father, father.” Startled by 
this sound Adam rises from the ground, and in 
the same moment the spirit disappears. Adam 
rushes out of the tent, he listens and looks all 
around, but hears and sees nothing. Adam sus- 
pects that something happened to his sons, and 
goes out into the field to look after them. 
After a long and wearisome search in the dimly 
lighted night, through fields and woods, he finally 
comes to the spot where Abel lies in his blood, 
cold and dead. Close to the side of the body of 
the slain is seen lying the cudgel, the very same 
which Cain used to slay animals with. Adam 
picks it up, examines it, sees the fresh blood- 
stains on it, then he kneels down by the side of 
the corpse and cries bitterly. After a time of 
motionless silence there appears at a distance the 
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FOR EVERY MAN By <A)STOLO^ N 


CAST OF CHARACTERS: 

Frank Patterson. 

Mrs. Patterson, his mother. 

May and Ruth Patterson, his sisters. 
LLcy Vail, Frank’s sweetheart. 

Wm. Moore, his employer. 

Tom Shelby, soldier. 

German Captain. 

German sailors, soldiers and villagers. 


RANK PATTERSON lives with his 
invalid mother and two younger 
sisters in a sea-board village in 
Massachusetts. Frank’s father is 
dead and he is his mother’s only 
support. 

One day the news comes of the 
break with Germany. Ocean View is all enthus- 
iasm. The young men prepare to organize a com- 
pany. Frank is offered a place but, thinking of 



his helpless mother and little sisters, he sadly re- 
fuses. His refusal is attributed to cowardice and 
cries of “slacker” greet him when he appears on 
the street. 

In Ocean View also lives Lucy Vail whom 
Frank has long loved. When he tells her he 
cannot leave his mother and sisters without a 
protector, she does not seem interested, but asks 
him if he doesn’t think Tom Shelby, his rival, 
“will look perfectly grand in a uniform ?” 

As the long summer days pass by, Frank 
swelters in the store where he is employed, 
while the Ocean View company trains for war. 
Frank is dropped by the younger set, and he and 
Lucy drift farther apart. Although unable to 
leave her chair, Frank’s mother understands con- 
ditions, and her loving sympathy gives him 
courage. 

At last the day comes when the Ocean View 
company leaves for the training base. All the 
village is out to bid them “Godspeed.” Frank is 
as one “friendless and alone.” When he meets 
Lucy on the street she gives him a look of quiet 
contempt and her lips seem to frame the word 
“slacker” as she turns with a gay smile to Tom 
Shelby. Sick at heart, Frank rushes home and 


cherub of paradise. A supernatural being, re- 
splendent of light, exceedingly beautiful. He ap- 
proaches Adam, stops near the corpse, and there 
appears upon the angel’s face a shadow of upper- 
most woe. He covers his face with both his 
hands and weeps. Finally he removes his hands 
from the face, the grief has passed and his face 
seems to express a calm sternness. Adam looks 
up into the face of the angel and asks : 

“Is this a foreboding of the fate that shall befall 
the future human race?” And the cherub an- 
swers, “Thou sayest it.” 

Adam further asks: “Alas, and by what name 
shall this horrible deed be designated?” The 
cherub answers, “War.” 

Adam shudders and asks : “Why, then, must the 
just and innocent fall by the hand of the just?” 
The cherub is silent. 

Adam, however, continues in his lamentations 
and says : “What shall console me in my grief 
upon this blood-stained earth?” The cherub 
answers, “Your faith and trust in the unalter- 
able justice of God, your heavenly Father.” 
Then the cherub disappears. 

Adam, however, remains motionless, sitting 
by the side of the dead body till the early dawn. 

The light in the East increases gradually. 
Adam rises from the ground and turns himself 
towards the East. When the first rays of the 
rising sun touches Adams face, he stretches out 
his hands in adoration and exclaims : “O thou 
sublime image of the eternal God, reveal unto me 
the message which thou bearest ! Verily thy light 
is the semblance of His wisdom, and thy warmth 
is the semblance of His love.” “He is near” 
“Yea, thou art here!” “O heavenly father, if a 
mortal be granted to hear thy voice, O then speak 
to me of the life beyond and of Abel the beloved.” 
Then, all upon a sudden, it grows wonderfully 
bright, the brightness far exceeding the bright- 
ness of the sun. Adam dazzled by the splendor 
of the light, throws himself upon his knees, 
and touching the ground with his forehead he 
worships. But out of the splendor of the light 
there comes a voice, saying, “Behold, Abel, thy 
son, liveth.” 

The light decreases. Adam rises from the 
ground. His face expresses calm resignation. 
Looking back once more at the body of the 
slain, Adam walks off the scene. 


tells his mother he can’t stand it any longer. 
She bravely smiles through her tears and points 
to a motto above her chair. It reads : “For 
Every Man God has His Plan.” 

After the company has gone, Frank becomes 
more unpopular than ever. The children jeer 
him and the older people look upon him with 
pitying contempt. As for Lucy, she receives fre- 
quent letters from Tom Shelby and has appar- 
ently forgotten Frank’s existence. But her pet 
kitten, if it could talk, could tell how Lucy 
still takes Frank’s picture from a hiding place 
and sighs for happy days gone by. 

Finally, Mr. Moore, Frank’s employer, tells 
him that he cannot keep him any longer, as he 
is causing him to lose his trade. Frank goes 
home with a heavy heart and feeling bitter 
against the world. He goes down to the wharf 
and gets into his motor boat. He turns it into 
the channel and heads it to the open sea, not car- 
ing where it will bear him. 

The motor boat slips swiftly out to sea, but 
Frank sits staring ahead until with a final 
chug the motor goes dead. Upon investigating 
Frank finds the gasoline is gone. 

The boat, however, continues drifting swiftly 
outward, having been caught in the outgoing tide. 
At first Frank decides to let it carry him where 
it will — “I have nothing to go back for” — but 
as his mother’s sweet patient face rises before 
him, he seizes the oars and begins to row des- 
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perately. The tide is too strong, and he drifts 
farther- and farther out to sea. 

i^t Ocean View Frank’s absence is not noticed 
until - Mrs. Patterson sends her daughters into 
the village to inquire for him. No one has seen 
him until a fisher boy tells how he saw him em- 
bark in his motor boat and disappear down the 
■channel. As the hours pass and he does not re- 
turn, Mrs. Patterson becomes sorely anxious. 
But she receives little sympathy from the vil- 
lagers. “Good riddance,” they say. 

Mrs. Patterson is not the only one who watches 
the night away. In the Vail home at a seafront 
window sits a girl whose wide blue eyes gaze 
tearfully at the distant channel and whose listen- 
ing ears strain to hear above the swish of the 
surf, the chug of an incoming motor. 

Meanwhile Frank is still drifting at sea. The 
boat is no longer carried by the tide, but as 
Frank has lost all sense of direction, he does 
not know which way to turn. Suddenly he sees 
something moving along the surface of the ocean. 
He watches it for a few minutes and then it dis- 
appears. While Frank is puzzling about it, the 
same object rises from the ocean a few hundred 
yards from the boat. 


It is a submarine and a man in the German 
uniform appears on deck. Frank is sighted and 
the submarine turns towards him. Frank pre- 
tends he is crazy. He is taken on board the sub- 
marine and his boat is set adrift. 

. Frank is taken before the captain who ques- 
tions him closely. To all his inquiries Frank 
gives rambling replies. At length the captain 
becomes convinced that he is hopelessly “be- 
fuddled” and dismisses him, but orders that he be 
kept on the ship. Frank wanders about the ship 
taking a childish delight in its furnishing. The 
crew watch him for a while and then lose inter- 
est in him. 

Frank meanwhile is keenly alive to everything 
that is said. His knowledge of German taught 
him by his mother enables him to do this. Hop- 
ing to encourage them to talk freely, Frank lies 
down, and with a smile of idiotic innocence on 
his face falls asleep — apparently. 

Believing him to be asleep, the Germans dis- 
cuss their plans. Frank is horrified to hear that 
they intend to torpedo the transport that will 
carry the Ocean View contingent to New York. 
He determines to escape if possible and warn 
the troops. 


Frank awakens and again begins to stroll 
about the ship. Soon after the captain orders a 
man to go above. Frank watches the man and 
decides he can make his escape the same way. 
He makes a rush for the stairs, knocks down a 
man who tries to stop him and despite several 
shots fired at him, escapes. 

Upon reaching the deck he discovers it is a 
pitch-black night, but he can see lights on 
shore. He leaps overboard and swims for the 
shore. The sailor on deck fires at him but 
misses. 

Frank reaches the shore and rushes to the near- 
est house. He tries to get the training base by 
telephone but fails. Just then a racing car comes 
down the road. Frank halts the driver and asks 
him to take him to the training base. 

Then ensues a wild race through the night. 
They reach the wharf just as the gang-plank of 
the transport is being lifted. The vessel is 
stopped and upon hearing the explanation, Frank 
is the hero of the hour. 

The last scene shows Frank coming back to 
his proud happy mother. Mrs. Patterson calls 
Lucy in and joins the lovers’ hands. Instinctively 
all three lift their eyes to motto on the wall. 
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EVOLUTION EMERALD 



In the fabled Orient 
Lived a princess fair. 
Counting among her gems 
Many jewels rare. 


HE knew not what it meant to be 
deprived ; her every desire and 
whim was gratified. 

A queen indeed was she, with her 
haughty, stately beauty. Yet her 
eyes were cold as steel, though she 
was greatly worshipped by all. 

Many a brave and strong youth of princely 
birth had tried to win her, but to all she re- 
mained cold and answered “Nay!" 

Now a traveler entered the gates of the city, 
footsore and weary, having traveled far. He 
was but a poor bearer of a message. His garb 
was that of a servant; arms and legs were bare, 
also the upper part of the body from neck to 
waist, showing the fine development of muscles. 
One could not help but admire the strong, 
athletic build of his body. 

He bore a message from a distant ruler to the 
father of the Princess Love, King Earnest of 
Fable Land. The message was to announce the 
coming of King Mosaik to plead for the hand 
of the beautiful Princess Love. 

Now, it so happened that the Princess was 
in the royal garden with her ladies-in-waiting 
when the message reached the palace. Tired and 
worn, the messenger was tempted to lie down 
under the shade of a tree to rest his weary limbs. 
His feet were sore and bleeding. Soon he fell 
asleep. 

The Princess, passing by, saw the sleeping 
man. She arched her pretty brows in wonder 
that one so humble should dare to sleep in the 
royal garden. She desired her ladies-in-waiting 
to arouse the man. He looked up in bewilder- 
ment, and, as his gaze rested on the Princess 
Love, his eyes filled with unspeakable awe and 
admiration. 

For one moment the Princess returned the 
look, then, as though suddenly remembering her 
exalted position, she commanded him to depart. 
Just then the wind blew a tiny feather from the 
headdress of the Princess, bearing it straight to 
the feet of the message-bearer. He picked it up 
tenderly and placed it to his lips. All the ladies- 
in-waiting were shocked. The Princess haughtily 
lifted her hand to command him to drop the 
feather, but the messenger begged to keep it, 
saying: “Even a slave may gaze at a star.” 

Whereupon the Princess smiled, being easily 
flattered. Thus began the mating of two souls. 

Soon King Mosaik came, with his retinue of 
servants, to the Land of Fables, to woo the 
Princess Love. The people held great days of 
feasting in honor of the great event. A long 
procession was held. At the head was a won- 
derful float bearing the Princess Love. 

The messenger, now garbed in the attire of 
an attendant on King Mosaik, paid homage to 
Princess Love. He threw her a bouquet of roses, 
saying: “Roses to the faire of heart.” 

His daring caused much consternation among 
the nobles. The King of the Land of Fables 


ordered that the messenger be bound and im- 
prisoned. The Princess did not prevent this, for 
she was of a rather cruel nature, and wished to 
make the _ messenger suffer for being of such 
humble origin and yet daring to love a Princess. 
But her cruelty did not last long, and when they 
reached the royal palace, the Princess bethought 
her of the messenger (imprisoned). She beck- 
oned the head guard, and smiling sweetly ordered 
him to release the messenger. 

Upon catching sight of the messenger making 
straight for the palace, her heart trembled. She 
discharged her ladies-in-waiting, desiring to be 
alone. The messenger came to her and kneeled at 
her feet. She laid her hands on his hair, and 
permitted him to kiss her hand. Whereupon a 
great love surged over her, illuminating her fea- 
tures. The messenger looked up at her, and 
whispered : “My beloved 1” 

They embraced, love recognizing no barriers 
nor stations in life. Thus a royal Princess mates 
with a humble servant, love leading the way. 

At this moment the curtains parted, and the 
king witnessed the apparent dishonor and degre- 
dation of his daughter, the Princess Love. The 
messenger was put in irons and cast into prison, 
while the Princess Love was placed upon the seat 
of honor in the great banquet hall, where the en- 
gagement was formally announced to the people 
of the Princess Love and King Mosaik. 

The people cheered and made merry, while on 
the following day the messenger was stoned to 
death for daring to lift his eyes to a Princess. 
Soon the wedding took place. The Princess Love 
was a beautiful bride, keeping a smile on her face, 
while her heart was bleeding and her soul was 
dead. 

The Princess Love became queen and reigned 
beside her royal consort, King Mosaik. She ap- 
peared gay and frivolous, but her soul was dead 
within her, and soon, her body not being able to 
continue the sham, she was laid away to rest. 

But the souls of the Princess Love and the 
messenger were destined to meet again in another 
generation. For several thousand years the evo- 
lution of the two souls goes on till they meet 
again in the romantic setting of a European 
court. 

A king (the regeneration of the soul of the 
messenger), is growing weary of the false pre- 
tenses of royalty, has been seeking his soul 
mate among the ladies of the court. At various 
times he thought to find the beloved, only to be 
disappointed. He follows pleasure and frivolity 
in the effort to escape ennui. Thus he sits in the 
royal opera box on the night of the Russian 
ballet. 

Among the dancers is one, Olva, who seems to 
be the perfect expression of life. King Lemuel is 
interested. Olva seems to attract his soul as a 
magnet. He contrives to meet her. The two souls 
recognize their mates. Olva is the soul of the 
Princess Love. She, having been cruel and 
haughty in the days of her early origin, must now 
pay the penalty through the medium of Olva, the 
dancer. She must suffer living the life of a hum- 
ble dependent, being forced to dance when her 
limbs are weary and her heart is heavy, as she 


herself ordered her dancing girls to do when she 
was an Oriental Princess. 

Princess Love did not leave her home to fol- 
low the poor messenger. But King Lemuel is 
true to his soul. He loves Olva and is willing to 
give up his crown for the privilege of loving her 
and making her his wife. 

The royal advisers meet to consult with the 
king, reminding him that he must marry one of 
royal birth. Here King Lemuel explains the 
regeneration of the Princess Love. He speaks 
to them and says : “So, you see, I have searched 
for her through the ages, and thus she is of 
royal blood, though now appearing as a ballet 
dancer.” 

The royal advisers looked quickly from one to 
the other, and concluded that Lemuel had gone 
insane. But he must be humored. Soon he 
found himself a prisoner in a sanatorium. And 
Olva waits for her Prince, who comes not. She 
danced one night until she dropped, and her heart 
was beating no more. 

Among the tall timbers of the great northwest, 
in the twentieth century, a tall young man is 
acting as a lumberjack. Hard study and the gay 
night life of New York had nearly finished Jack 
Hartwig. A severe cough had clung to his lungs 
till the doctor had given him a heart-to-heart talk, 
telling him : “Nothing will save you unless you 
live in the open, among the pines.” 

After six months in a lumber camp Jack no 
longer looked consumptive, and could not be 
picked out among a bunch of sturdy woodmen. 
The camp cook had gone to the nearest town for 
a bunch of “hash-slingers.” In the employment 
agency were a variety of types — men and women 
— and also girls. He picked out three of the best 
looking girls. 

On arriving at camp the news went abroad 
about the new “queens.” All the men were anxi- 
ous to shine up a bit to make a hit. They nearly 
fell over one another, trying to get a chance at 
the tooth brush or the curry-comb. They shuffled 
and stumbled in the mess-house like a bunch of 
cattle, all awkward, in their anxiety to get the 
first squint at the new “queens.” 

Jack was just as awkward and excited as the 
rest. The “queen” on Jack’s end of the table is 
the best looker. There seems to be an equal 
amount of good sense, good manners, and a 
merry twinkle of the eyes, a grace of beauty, 
which is a direct inheritance, through the evolu- 
tion of the ages, of our Princess Love. “Alice 
Lovely” is her name. She looks across the table, 
and her eyes meet those of Jack. She looks into 
the eyes of her soul mate. For a moment the 
“windows of the soul” speak, conveying the old, 
old story of love through the ages. Then she 
coquettishly drops her lashes, giving a saucy little 
tilt to her head, and later throwing him a 
roguish look, with laughter in her eyes. 

At last the regeneration of these two souls has 
placed them both on an equal footing. The two 
meet later under the great, big trees, and he tells 
her the old story again. He feels that he has 
known her for ages. She says : “I know I have 
met you before. Where was it?” 

Then he answers: “You were the Princess 
Love, and I an humble messenger. I lost you 
and found you again when I was a king and you a 
dancer. At last we are of equal birth and truly 
mated.” 

She clapped her hands in glee. “How wonder- 
ful,” she said. 








WAR THEMES 
IN SCREEN 
SCHEMES 


The prevailing basis for 
photoplay plots nowadays is 
the war. A majority of the 
stories unfolded through the 
cinema art at present either 
directly or indirectly uses 
conditions created by the terrible world catastrophe. 
It is only fair to add that some producers misuse 
these unfortunate conditions and thereby instill 
wrong ideas in the minds of the more gullible per- 
sons. As a matter of justified candor, it must be 
cited that in at least a few instances war themes 
are being pressed into service to promote some 
screen schemes rather illegitimately. This fallacy 
inspired by mercenary motives will not redound in 
credit to the shadow stage. Indeed, too often does 
a single black sheep get a whole family into ill re- 
pute. It should not be that a few producers with 
excessive zeal to turn war subjects to pecuniary 
gain can run amuck in the film field. Here is one 
of the few instances wherein a censor can make 
himself useful by barring the way to prosperity to 
promoters who wantonly exploit “blood and thun- 
der” in trashy forms. Martial themes when on an 
exalted plane or when based on elementary facts 
are permissible, but when brazen attempts are made 
to distort all plausibility for the sake of ostenta- 
tious advertising calculated to excite the populace 
into crowding theatres, it is an ideal time to call 
a halt by officially discriminating between the bun- 
combe and the genuinely wholesome. 


FOR 

FERTILE 
FILM FIELDS 


There is fame and a place 
in the sun awaiting localities 
which have something novel 
to offer in the way of natural 
scenic oddities. Moving pic- 
ture makers are energetically 
extending themselves to enhance the art in their 
production, and one of the steps they are taking 
is in the direction of invading untraversed regions, 
in which unique beauties abound. So, this editorial 
is for you who know of out-of-the-way places where 
extraordinary “atmosphere” may be had. Write 
the producers if you know of any remote freaks of 
nature or any particularly striking landscapes of 
an exceptionally picturesque sort. Fame is guar- 
anteed to any section of this mundane sphere fa- 
vored by the movie men, and, besides, oh, what a 
breaking of the monotony it is to have a company 
of screen artists around once in a while. Not only 
do they break the monotony, but they break them- 
selves quite frequently, being adept at accelerating 
the circulation of money wherever they may chance 
to sojourn. 


Old Glory is moving for- 
ward mighty rapidly in these 
crucial moments in the 
world’s history. Those who 
owe their allegiance to the 
grandest emblem the cause 
of democracy has ever enlisted will have to con- 
stantly accelerate their pace to keep up. It is cer- 


KEEP UP 
WITH THE 
FLAG ! 


tainly not a task at which laggards will make a 
creditable showing. But, it is a golden opportunity 
for the real patriots to display that do-things-now 
courage which was once called the Spirit of ’76. 
There is not a man, woman or child honored by the 
name of American who can conscientiously permit 
the slightest let-up in the paramount work of the 
hour, namely: doing a just bit. It is eminently fal- 
lacious to lose even one second to complain, and it 
is little short of anarchy to express vehement opin- 
ions as to the part the rich should play in bearing 
the brunt of the burden. There is a man in the 
White House at Washington who has proven time and 
again that he does not condone in the idea of pamper- 
ing the rich, and he is known as the most successful 
opponent plutocracy ever had. That quiet, unob- 
trusive man — the master of a vital age — President 
Woodrow Wison — has as one of the thoughts upper- 
most in his mind the welfare of the common people. 
It is for them he is moving the Stars and Stripes 
to the foreground with such wonderful speed and 
efficiency. It is therefore up to them to keep up 
with the procession which bids fair to make the 
world safe for democracy — our kind of democracy, 
the democracy which stifles injustice and which de- 
stroys wanton autocracy. By all means see to it that 
YOU keep up with the flag! 


A “TIP” 
TO ASPIRING 
WRITERS 


How many reels should a 
photoplay run ? This ques- 
tion has puzzled both produc- 
ers and writers for some 
time, but now it is easily an- 
swerable. Five reels is the 
standard length for feature film, and there are sev- 
eral reasons for it, too. One is that any photoplay 
which extends over the allotted five reels must have 
a remarkable story, a distinct rarity in these days. 
Another very important reason is the public has 
let it be definitely known that the universal prefer- 
ence in the way of an evening’s cinema entertain- 
ment is a good feature with at least two good one- 
reel comedies preceding. Variety is the zest of life, 
and Americans do love their variety. Therefore, 
it is obvious that it behooves embryonic photoplay- 
wrights to limit their scenarios to five reels if they 
wish to avail themselves of every favorable chance 
of getting started in their chosen vocation. Of 
course, if you are positively sure you have conceived 
an extraordinary story which warrants six, seven, 
ten or twelve reels, govern yourself accordingly; 
but be oh, so sure, of your premises. There are 
very few stories which cannot be told in five reels, 
and a closely knit plot is certain to arouse more 
admiration than a long-drawn-out affair filled with 
a surfeit of details. As an off-shooting angle to 
this “tip,” let us predict that there is a demand 
coming for two-reel comedy-dramas again, and it 
is needless to add that a large percentage of the 
present-day five-reelers could be improved by the 
omission of three parts. Now, if you are writing 
photoplays, pray do not commit the error of stretch- 
ing points in your story-telling. On the contrary, 
make every moment in your narrative, every word, 
indispensable. 
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(SECOND INSTALLMENT) 

Synopsis of Previous Chapters — Robert Parkhurst, 
grandson of Col. Ronald Parkhurst, of Castle Hills, New 
York, returns from the Country Club on a summer after- 
noon and finds his mother dead in her room. Hooking 
about bewilderedly, he sees a face in a mirror on the op- 
posite wall, a face at once cunning and malevolent; when 
he investigates, he finds no trace of any living presence. 

The doctor pronounces heart disease to have been 
the cause of Mrs. .Parkhurst’s death, and inasmuch as the 
lady had been an invalid, everyone accepts this verdict ex- 
cept her nineteen-year-old son, who does some private de- 
tective work on his own responsibility. With his pet hound 
he searches his mother’s apartments, and discloses a secret 
passage and an underground room that shows recent 
occupancy. He also makes a much more terrible dis- 
covery in the fragments of a letter, written to “Dona- 
zello Marco,” in his mother’s hand. The letter pleads with 
this “Donazello” not to come to Castle Hills, and ends up 
with “would that he were my son.” 

The mystery thus begun haunts the boy, who is afraid 
to tell his grandfather, Colonel Parkhurst, about the 
matter. Haying no father — his father had died in Italy 
soon after his birth — the boy has a horror of finding that 
perhaps he is not Robert Parkhurst. He grows ill, and 
finally, in desperation, Colonel Parkhurst takes him 
abroad. 

In Switzerland they meet Florian DeMarcel, a man of 
strong personality, who wins the boy’s confidence, and 

promises to help him find Donazello, of whom the 

Colonel knows nothing. DeMarcel himself so resembles 
the face Robert saw in the glass that on their first meet- 
ing the boy accuses him of having been at Castle Hills 
at the time of his mother’s death. But DeMarcel makes 
it clear that this was not so, and succeeds in convincing 
the boy of his mistake. Such an influence does DeMarcel 
gain oyer Robert that when he invites him to take a 

trip with him, Robert is ready to go, whereupon 

Colonel Parkhurst returns to America, leaving his grand- 
son in charge of the man who has fascinated them both. 

Robert has a gay time with DeMarcel on the Continent. 
In Paris he becomes known as a rich and spendthrift 
American. DeMarcel is, of course, well taken care of in 
the arrangement, and the boy does not realize that the 
man is becoming his master. 

Then one day Robert receives a communication from 
Donazello. The import is blackmail; he goes with it to 
DeMarcel, and the latter offers to take it in hand for him. 
DeMarcel leaves Robert in Paris and goes away; he 
sends word of his return presently and brings with him 
a proposition whereby Robert is to pay Donazello a cer- 
tain sum for his silence in regard to a supposed scandal 
that will involve the woman whom he knew as mother. 
Robert agrees to the proposal, but senses that in some way 
DeMarcel is in league with Donazello. He begins to hate 
the man, and tries to get rid of him, but it is too late. 


CHAPTER IX 

Wherein DeMarcix Turns Master 

p|E MARCEL stood at a window 
I in one of the handsome rooms 
| of the Grand Hotel in Paris and 
I smiled. 

si Before him marched, or more 
accurately, jostled, the life of the boulevard. 
Countless vehicles passed to and fro, carri- 
ages, motors and omnibuses, laden with 
color and fashion and faces, some young 
and fair, others old and world-weary ; some 
fresh with the natural glow of youth, some 
brilliant through more artificial agencies 
— gay debutantes, keen-eyed chaperons, 
conveniently unseeing did circumstances 
warrant — all interspersed with gallant 
masculine forms and admiring masculine 
faces. 

Tourists and native French, and over 
all and through all a continuous murmur 
of voices, the clatter of horses’ hoofs, the 
soft hum of the motor, the low rumble of 
closely-packed footsteps, with now and 
them a cry more shrill and insistent — this 
is the Paris of every day, the heartbeats 
of one of earth’s mightiest cities. 

DeMarcel looked upon all this, yet saw 
of it nothing. He had other things to 
think about. He stood with his long, lean 
body resting nonchalantly against the 
window frame ; his one brown, bony hand 
clasping the window draperies, his other 


holding a letter upon which the late after- 
noon light fell just a bit dimly. Outside, 
the burst of the arc lamp flashing into 
flame, the fine, thin current of millions 
of infinitely diverse wires trembling into 
myriad blazes, foretold the evening at 
hand. Inside, on the broad hearth, a small 
fire smouldered, growing gradually more 
potent as the shadows clouded over the 
daylight. 

The man at the window read silently, 
smilingly. The notesheet was dated from 
Castle Hills, New York; the writer was 
Colonel Parkhurst. And the Colonel wrote 
to ask M. DeMarcel to persuade his 
grandson to return to America, and at 
once. The letter was, in effect, a com- 
mand. It implied far more than it said, 
and DeMarcel was perhaps not so ready 
to smile over its implications. But he 
smiled, nevertheless, for he alone knew 
with what impatience he had awaited the 
summons, fearful less the trend events 
were taking would lose for him the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Castle Hills. He was 
prepared to stand Colonel Parkhurst’s 
catechism, even his criticism. He felt 
ccpial to almost any explanations he might 
be called upon to make; but time was 
passing, and with each day the ascen- 
dancy he had gained over Robert in his 
role of friend w'as diminishing, as the boy 
forced him into the position of enemy. 
That Robert no longer trusted him De- 
Marcel knew ; that he feared him he also 
knew ; but how long that fear would bind 
the boy’s tongue in the face of the natural 
forces that must be impelling him to speak 
out, it was impossible to foretell. The 
very recklessness of the boy proved that 
conscience was not wholly dormant; and 
yet DeMarcel would not believe that Rob- 
ert would, at this late date, dare to make 
a clean breast of the affair. 

In his own way DeMarcel was fond of 
Robert. What small tenderness remained 
to the man was experienced for the boy. 
But their relations had of necessity 
changed, and when Robert refused friend- 
ship and declared war, DeMarcel had to 
prove himself master. And in the in- 
stant that Robert realized that he was 
bound hand and foot, in that instant he 
hated the man with all the force of his 
nature, suspecting now that DeMarcel 
was but one of a conspiracy formed to 
undo him, or at least to prey upon him 
for what could be gotten out of him. 

“You are Donazello yourself !” the boy 
had cried in a frenzy, one night as they sat 
alone talking. And DeMarcel had smiled 
— smiled and listened to the further accu- 
sations that came from Robert’s lips. 
When the storm was over, he had once 
again proved himself master of the situa- 
tion, and for the second time, though with 
a very different feeling, Robert had felt 
called upon to withdraw his threats. 

DeMarcel renewed the circumstances 
of the situation as he stood at his win- 
dow, and he was not long in making up 


his mind. It was November, and Robert 
had refused consistently to entertain the 
idea of a return home. Now was the 
chance to force him — Colonel Parkhurst 
threatened to stop the allowance at once 
unless the boy came — and with this wea- 
pon of authority in his hand, DeMarcel 
felt sure of forcing the boy to acquies- 
cence. 

He was still considering his plans when 
the door opened and Robert came in. 
Three months in Paris had not improved 
the young man’s appearance. He was 
thinner, pale to sallowness ; and he spoke 
with a jerky impetuosity that indicated 
nerves not too successfully controlled. Be- 
side the man into whose presence he had 
come he looked a pygmy — physically and 
intellectually. DeMarcel glanced down 
upon him with a smile that was gener- 
ously pitying, but just as generously con- 
temptuous. Yet it vanished instantly, 
and he merely looked serious as he said: 

“Your grandfather has written.” 

“That so ?” The young man spoke with 
a huge indifference as he bustled around 
the room, poking the fire into brighter 
being, and finally sank into a chair at the 
hearthside. His companion waited, then 
at last, seeing the other comfortably 
seated and smoking a cigarette in a more 
amiable frame of mind, he lounged into a 
long, low arm-chair and borrowed a 
smoke. So they sat for a while, the flames 
chasing the shadows over their faces as 
gradually the dimness grew and strength- 
ened. 

“We leave for London tomorrow” 
DeMarcel’s voice was cool, casual, but 
strangely quiet. 

With a quick throw Robert’s cigarette 
found the fire ; Robert himself was on his 
feet, transformed by a white rage. 

“We do not go to London tomorrow, 
nor the next day, nor the next. A little 
more of this nagging and we won’t go 
next year.” His hands shook where they 
grasped the chair ; his face glared grey 
in the darkness ; his limbs trembled per- 
ceptibly. 

“Sit down, and we’ll discuss it,” De- 
Marcel suggested. 

“Discuss it nothing! Your ‘discussions’ 
weary me.” With an effort he crossed 
the room and touched a button. When 
the door opened a queer little figure ap- 
peared, a hunchback, hideously ugly both 
of face and form, short-legged, long- 
armed, long-haired, long-eyebrowed, long- 
moustached. Yet intelligence gleamed in 
his eyes, a queer intelligence that seemed 
to seek for something to rend asunder. 

His first glance did not fall on his young 
master; it traveled to the long, lounging 
figure in the chair by the fire ; and his 
eyes flashed an unmistakable hatred. But 
his body bowed as if he waited patiently 
for orders. 

“My clothes, Roderigo. I am dining in 
the Latin Quartier.” 

“Roderigo” — DeMarcel spoke as ever 
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with a fine gentlemanly courtesy, tem- 
pered just a trifle with authority. 

“Oui, Monsieur.” 

“Your master leaves for London, on 
the way to America, on an early train to- 
morrow. Will you have his things and 
mine ready to start?” 

“Oui, Monsieur” — with a questioning 
look at Robert. 

At that DeMarcel passed the Colonel’s 
letter to Robert. The young man switched 
on a light and read it. He flushed a lit- 
tle, then paled as his eyes scanned the 
Page. 

“We will go, Roderigo,” he said finally, 
and turning out the light, dropped back 
into his chair. 

“Robert.” Once more DeMarcel was 
suspiciously gentle. “We are dining to- 
night with the Comtesse de Borgio; I was 
just about to tell you. There is an opera 
afterwards.” 

Robert stopped on his way to the ad- 
joining room. Almost he seemed tempted 
to throttle the man in the chair. He 
caught his breath as if in a sob, but with- 
out a word he went into his dressing. At 
that DeMarcel smiled again. Then he 
sought his own room to dress. 

They met in the hotel lobby, Robert 
elaborately indifferent, DeMarcel cool as 
ever. But as they slipped into a motor 
and the chauffeur got the address, De- 
Marcel continued his smiling. Things 
were coming his way, after all. He gave 
the address, and Robert said and did 
nothing. 

CHAPTER X 

Wherein Robert Wakes to a New 
Experience 

DeMarcel was not acting without his 
reasons when he insisted upon Robert 
dining with the Borgios. To put the mat- 
ter plainly, DeMarcel’s plans concerning 
Robert included a girl and a romance. 
The girl was Marie, the pretty daughter 
of the Comtesse de Borgio. Marie was 
French and dainty and altogether charm- 
ing— in face, figure, voice and manners. 
Marie’s mother was DeMarcel’s dear 
dear friend ; by dint of clever insinuation 
DeMarcel had conveyed to the Comtesse 
the desirability of a match between her 
daughter and the heir to the Parkhurst 
millions. Marie must marry riches ; at 
the same time the Comtesse loved her 
little daughter; she might advocate a 
suitor, but she would not force one. She 
was loath to part with her child; she 
would not unless it were to give her to 
one who really loved her and would lov- 
ingly cherish her. 

As for Robert, he was not contemplat- 
ing marriage. His life in Paris had not 
turned his heart or mind toward matri- 
mony as a matter for serious considera- 
tion. He had dined with girls, flirted with 
them, made them presents, played the 
young prince to them; but he did not 
choose to take any of them seriously. 
And though he admired the little aristo- 
crat, so different from these others, and 
in many ways remindful of his own wom- 
en-folk at home, save that she was more 
chic, more vivacious, he was in no way to 
become enamored of her, whatever she 
might think of him. For, truth to tell, 
Marie was more than a little attracted by 
this reputably rich young man, who had 
a rather unusual reputation in Paris, but 
whose escapades appealed very decidedly 
to her imagination. DeMarcel had also 


thrown the two together as much as pos- 
sible, but without result. So that now, 
with the American trip settled upon, it 
became necessary to reach some climax. 
It would not pay, he realized, to try to 
force Robert, but if the boy was at all 
interested, it was safe to predict that he 
would not leave France without speaking. 

The dinner was, on the whole, a suc- 
cess. There were no guests save DeMar- 
cel and Robert, and DeMarcel was at his 
best. And, in the presence of his hostess 
and her pretty daughter, Robert forgot to 
be resentful, forgot to be disappointed; 
always of a more or less volatile tempera- 
ment, his anger subsided quickly; his 
natural wit asserted itself ; he made him- 
self even more than ordinarily attractive. 

There was to be an opera after dinner — 



[ SEEKING THE MOON I 

By RICHARD WILLIS ? 


I He is a famed comedian, a genius in his m 
s line ; §j 

| He draws his thousands weekly and yet 1 
| this man doth pine jj 

| For other paths to fame; says he, “l | 
| KNOW I’d make a name | 

| By playing big dramatic roles; I loathe 1 
| this slap-stick game!” j 

| A well-known vampire’s sorrowful; she’s | 
j sick of bad girl parts, J 

j Quoth she, “I want to act in roles that 1 
| reach the children’s hearts.” I 

| And tho’ as vamps a tidy fortune this 1 
| young thing has made, I 

| “With half a chance,” says she, “I’d put | 
Miss Pickford in the shade!” | 

| The Movie World adores her for her I 
| wistfulness and grace; j 

| They love her for her girlishness, her g 
| sweet, pathetic face. j 

| Her salary is “out of sight”; is she con- | 
I tent? nay, nay; § 

| She’d try her hand, at tragedy if she but | 
| had HER way. | 

| A well-known handsome leading man J 
| with bonds and coin galore j 

j Remarks that, “all this hero stuff is 1 
| getting quite a bore.” | 

| Heroic parts have palled on him and so M 
| it seems to me, I 

| He THINKS he’d shine in “heavy” roles, I 
a villain he would be! | 

jj- And so it goes, your artist always yearns § 
j for other things; § 

| The angel would a devil be, the devil | 
; wants gold wings; I 

| The Ingenue would be the Lead, the Lead | 
I an Ingenue; g 

| There’s few content with what they | 
j have; ’tis pity ’tis ’tis true. | 
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“Samson and Delilah.” Both Marie and 
Robert knew it familiarly; to Robert it 
was tedious ; Marie was more than willing 
to be rescued by him from even a sem- 
blance of boredom. They talked softly 
in the motor on the way to the Opera 
House ; they talked in the box, when the 
lights were lowered ; by the time that the 
last curtain fell they had reached the 
point of personalities in their intercourse; 
they were' absorbed in each other. De 
Marcel and the Comtesse looked on and 
nodded understandingly. And yet, when 
they had left Marie and her mother after 
a little supper, Robert lapsed into his 
moody manner of an earlier hour, nor 
would he consent to a last smoke before 
retiring; he bid DeMarcel simply a curt 
“Good-night.” 

Could one have peeped into Marie’s 
room that night, he or she would have 


found that usually gay creature in tears 
at her bedside. Robert had not spoken — 
at least, not of love for her. He had con- 
fided in her a resolution he had made, to 
go back to America, and to behave him- 
self ; to make a new start, in fact, in an 
attempt to please his grandfather. He 
had thanked Marie earnestly for her 
share in his reformation; but for her he 
would, perhaps, never had realized what 
a fool he was making of himself. But 
she reminded him of his cousin, and now 
he wanted to get back to those finer influ- 
ences, where the company of evil men and 
women did not exist. 

Thus DeMarcel’s plan led to an atti- 
tude on Robert’s part that did not make 
managing him any easier. 

CHAPTER XI 

Wherein Robert and DeMarcee Cross 
the Channel 

To say that DeMarcel was disappointed 
when he came to understand that Robert 
had not proposed to Marie, would be 
stating the fact mildly. He was bitterly 
disappointed, even enraged ; almost to the 
extent of wishing to find an excuse for 
postponing the trip to America. But 
Robert himself was suddenly anxious to 
be going; a fact that puzzled DeMarcel 
almost as much as it angered him. , 

However,' they left Paris, and arrived at 
Calais to find the Channel storm-driven. 
There had been a wreck ; it was a question 
if the boat could make a crossing. After 
a two hours’ wait, word came that a pad- 
dle-boat would leave presently, and the 
two men went on board. Robert was hi- 
larious ; DeMarcel was gloomy. He did 
not like Robert’s high spirits ; they 
savored of a reserve strength that he 
could not touch, a development in char- 
acter that he might not be able to cope 
with. Robert was almost ignoring his 
presence ; he was wild at the prospect of 
getting home ; the storm seemed to invig- 
orate him ; he was noisily enjoying him- 
self. Wrapped in a rubber coat, his chair 
on the deck near the wheel, he was giving 
his whole attention to the spectacle of the 
raging waters, the high-dashing, white- 
foaming waves ; the dull gold sunset on a 
gray, drear sky, the rush of wind that 
swept the disturbed waters and flung the 
white spray high over the vessel. It was 
a scene worthy a poet’s pen — at another 
time DeMarcel would have been keenly 
alive to its grandeur. But with the boy’s 
spirits riding dauntlessly on the wings 
of the wind, the boy’s eyes shining with 
enthusiasm for the sport of this glorious, 
adventurous voyage, DeMarcel was con- 
signed to the realm of the incidental, the 
commonplace. And such a consignment 
spelled disaster — his opportunities lay 
in his ability to conserve in himself the 
centre of interest. 

They landed at Dover, and with Roder- 
igo in their wake, sought the London 
train. It was evening; they would ar- 
rive at the hotel late. DeMarcel made 
one last attempt to engage Robert’s' at- 
tention. 

“You went to say good-bye to the petite 
Louise ?” 

“I did not,” Robert snapped. “It will 
please me if you do not mention that 
name again.” 

DeMarcel whistled softly. “A new gar- 
ment of virtue — for the benefit of mon 
cherie grandpere, oui?” he insinuated. 
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“Look here, Florian,” Robert said, “I 
am well aware that my grandfather con- 
siders that I have disgraced him and the 
name I bear. I agree with him — which 
probably surprises you. I confess it’s 
a new attitude. But I hold it just the 
same. If Colonel Parkhurst is willing to 
let all that go, and bear no hard feeling, 
I’ll never see the Latin Quartier again. 
I’ll figure in no more newspaper stories. 

I can’t go into the psychology of the 
thing, but things have taken on a new 
look. I mean to keep this present point 
of view.” He laughed with a touch of 
embarrassment. Analyzing his feelings 
was scarcely his forte. 

“But the fair Marie?” DeMarcel asked. 
“You were very attentive. Surely you 
had some purpose?” 

Robert looked at him for a moment, as 
if bewildered. “No,” he answered. “I 
like Marie, but I have no thought of mar- 
rying.” And as if a strange new thought, 
and one not altogether pleasant, had been 
born in him, he suddenly excused him- 
self and strolled out into the corridor, 
presumably to watch the landscape fly- 
ing by. And though DeMarcel was more 
than ever puzzled, he felt sure that he 
had given the boy food for serious con- 
sideration. 
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The train drew into Charing Cross, and 
amid a general hubbub they alighted. A 
taxi carried them to the Savoy, where 
Robert went immediately to his room and 
apparently to bed. As a matter of fact, 
he lay awake almost until morning, smok- 
ing cigarette after cigarette, trying in his 
mind to settle the question of what course 
his actions should take when at last he 
should come face to face with Colonel 
Parkhurst. 

In the smoking-room downstairs, De- 
Marcel sat and wrote a letter. It was to 

Donazello. 

“Stay at San Lorel until you hear from 
me. I am on my way to America, and if 
the locket is to be found, I shall find it.” 

He sealed the letter and mailed it, and 
then went to his room, too. But when 
he tried the door between his room and 
Robert’s, he found it locked — on Robert’s 
side. With a frown he divested himself of 
his clothes and got into a dressing gown. 
Instinctively he knew of the strug- 
gle that was going on in the other room, 
and he sat down and prepared to take his 
part in that struggle. He willed that 
Robert should not tell the truth to his 
grandfather, and in the gray of the dawn 
his will won. For Robert, with a sigh 
that was almost a sob, flung himself on 
the bed and slept. He had decided not to 
confess when he arrived at Castle Hills. 

CHAPTER XII 

Wherein We Return to CasteE Hiees 

Robert awoke in the morning and went 
straight to the office of the Atlantic Trans- 
port Company. He secured staterooms 
on a vessel ready to sail the next day, and 
he drove back to the Savoy under the im- 
pression that he had all the reins in his 
own hands. 

DeMarcel received the news of the hour 
of their starting with a secret smile, 
though outwardly he appeared entirely 
indifferent. They spent the day each in 
his own way : Robert wandered around 
among the London landmarks ; he had a 
wish to see the Abbey again, and he 


stopped on the Strand to buy a few keep- 
sakes for those at home. Then he jumped 
into a taxi and took a long ride out to 
Shepherds Bush, for no reason other than 
he did not wish to spend the time with 
DeMarcel. 

They dined at the hotel, and again sep- 
arated ; this time Robert going to the 
theatre. DeMarcel spent the evening 
looking up old cronies in the Whitechapel 
district, where he knew some people who 
would not risk the light of day on the 
city streets. 

Behind DeMarcel on this trip stalked 
the hunchback, Roderigo, hate in his face 
and purpose in his step. How near De 
Marcel came that night to death he would 
never know, for, as he walked in the 
shadow of the London Bridge the dwarf 
drew his knife. But a passing policeman 
drove the would-be murderer to cover, 
and when the danger was passed, the op- 
portunity was likewise gone. And Roder- 
igo went back to the hotel disappointed, 
but with a fixed idea firm in his mind. 
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The voyage over was calm and un- 
eventful. For the sake of appearances 
Robert managed to treat DeMarcel with 
the usual familiarity. They played cards, 
strolled the deck, read a little, and made 
one or two acquaintances among the men. 

On the dock in New York, Colonel 
Parkhurst and Isabel waited. The Colonel 
was not looking well, but Isabel was 
blooming. DeMarcel was introduced and 
they all got into the Parkhurst limousine. 
On the ride home DeMarcel made him- 
self agreeable to the pretty Isabel, while 
Robert and the Colonel talked fitfully. It 
was plain that the Colonel was glad to 
have the boy back, and Robert himself 
could scarcely conceal his happiness in 
being home again. But the knowledge 
that there was a reckoning to come caused 
a certain constraint and made their con- 
versation lag frequently. 

At Castle Hills they had just time to 
dress for dinner. DeMarcel again made 
himself charming during the course of 
the meal. Isabel was visibly impressed 
and the Colonel was his courteous self. 

After dinner Robert went to find Lad- 
die, who had been kept in the stables dur- 
ing his absence. Colonel Parkhurst and 
DeMarcel smoked and talked, and Isabel 
awaited the coming of the man she was 
soon to marry, Bruce Wallace. After a 
while, they all gathered on the long, glass- 
covered veranda to watch the last of the 
wonderful autumn sunset, and presently 
there was a clatter of horse’s hoofs in the 
avenue ; then a big bay hove in sight, 
bearing a tawny-headed giant, who flung 
himself from his mount, bounded across 
the intervening space, threw open the 
door, and without a word seized the as- 
tonished Isabel in his arms and smothered 
her with kisses. Then with a great laugh 
he released her and turned to greet the 
others. He acknowledged the introduc- 
tion to DeMarcel with a cordial hand- 
shake that somewhat overwhelmed even 
that smooth gentleman, for it must be 
confessed that DeMarcel had some ado 
to understand the Anglo-Saxon at any 
time, and this was an entirely new and 
exaggerated specimen. 

Bruce had a great deal to talk about. 
He tactfully evaded any mention of Paris 
to Robert, though made it clear that he 
was glad to see his old playmate back 
again. He was, as matter of fact, full of 


his approaching wedding, and of the little 
trip that he and his bride were to take. 
Then, too, he announced that there were 
guests at Heather Hall, where he lived 
with his mother, and he bore with him an 
invitation to the Parkhursts, in which he 
gracefully included DeMarcel, to dine at 
the Hall on the following evening. The 
Ansteads, Southerners, had come to stay 
with Mrs. Wallace for a few days, and 
they were interesting people. The folks 
at Castle Hills would enjoy themselves, 
and his mother was dying to see Robert 
and Isabel. 

He did not stay a great while — he had 
matters to attend to in town. But he had 
brought Isabel a gift from his mother. 
It proved to be a silver locket of quaint 
design, with a slender chain of curious 
workmanship. Isabel gave a cry of de- 
light over it, and the rest manifested a 
natural interest. Indeed, had any one 
been noticing DeMarcel, he would have 
seen with surprise that the man had re- 
ceived something of a shock. His voice 
fairly trembled as he begged for a closer 
look, and he apologized for his seeming 
curiosity on the grounds that he had once 
been an expert judge of Italian silver 
work. 

“Italian silver work!” exclaimed Belle. 
“Is it Italian?” 

“A copy,” Bruce explained. “I will tell 
you. Some years ago Mrs. Parkhurst—” 
lie hesitated visibly and threw a quick 
glance at Robert, “gave mother a beauti- 
ful old locket and chain. Mother keeps it 
in a cabinet at the Hall. It was an heir- 
loom or something, and I never quite un- 
derstood how Mrs. Parkhurst came to 
give it away. But at any rate, its beauty 
appealed to mother in such a way that she 
had it copied for Isabel.” 

“I am so glad that she did,” said Isabel. 
“It is quite wonderful,” and she clasped 
the delicate thing about her neck. 

If DeMarcel was agitated, he managed 
to conceal it, but the one little triumphant 
look that he cast at Robert boded no good. 
In fact, Isabel did not know when she 
put on that locket that she wove one more 
important thread into the mesh of the 
mystery that already surrounded them. 

Bruce bade them good-night on their 
promise to be at the Hall on the morrow, 
and they presently went inside for a quiet 
evening, unaware that a development of 
some significance had taken place in their 
affairs. 

jjc ^ ^ 5): >(c 

Whatever it was that DeMarcel said to 
Colonel Parkhurst that night, when for 
more than an hour they sat in the library 
after the rest had retired, it was plain 
that any latent distrust in the man on the 
part of Robert’s grandfather ceased to ex- 
ist. In effect, it looked as if the Colonel 
and DeMarcel had become allies — a sit- 
uation that did not tend to make Robert 
comfortable when he began to perceive it. 
But Robert was soon to have other things 
to occupy his mind, and DeMarcel would 
presently matter far less. 

CHAPTER XIII 

Wherein We Note Who Is Who, and 
Roberts Meets the One Woman 

Just here it might be well to pause to 
say something about the Ansteads who 
were to visit Mrs. Wallace, and also about 
Bruce Wallace and his mother. For the 
( Continued on page SO) 
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THE VAN 

A MUSIC MA S TER 


A noted ivriter once said that, “of all the various forms of 
entertainment in the home, I know of nothing that compares with 
music. It is safe and sane, appeals to all the finer emotions and 
tends to bind family influences with a wholesomeness that links old 
and young together. It is the ‘safety valve’ in the home. Moreover, 
no man can do wrong while under the spell of enchanting musical 
strains. Their efficiency, even in the allaying of bodily ills, is now 
accepted as a fact, while for ages its value has been known as a 
balm for ‘hurt minds.’ ” 


It will appeal to critics who object to the hollow metallic or 
barrel sounds usually produced by the use of brass projectors, 
for the V anophone is positively free from any harshness, alien 
or metallic sounds. It brings to you only the natural sound, 
glorious in tonal beauty and readily distinguished — not some 
indefinite and unknown sound that can be vaguely imagined to 
be someone singing. 



What It Plays 

The A* 7 anophone plays 
ten or twelve inch records 
and plays them well, 
better in fact than some 
of the higher priced 
machines. It repro- 
duces with a precision 
and volume that is 
truly delightful. 

Its construction is 
substantial, its ap- 
pearance attract- 
ive, and it posi- 
tively is the big- 
gest value ever of- 


fered in a dependable phon- 
ograph. And it is only by reason 
of the large quantity production 
a n d unexcelled manufacturing 
facilities that the remarkable low price 
of $12 prevails. 


What it is Made of 

The base is made from a special alloy 
of metals which are selected for their 
sound, softening effect and amplifying 
qualities. It is free, absolutely so, from 
such things as cabinet warping, pulling 
out of shape or being in any way 
affected by climate conditions. 

In no sense is the Vanophone an as- 
sembled machine. It is manufactured 
completely in our own factory — each 
and every part of it — and every ounce 
of material used is of the very highest 
grade obtainable. 

Moreover, this instrument is backed 
by a big and successful manufacturing 
ment — something untried — but a per- 
concern. You are not getting an experi- 
fected instrument proven by practical 
methods. The Vanophone is the result 
of ability, knowledge and a determina- 
tion to give you the greatest value in 
the musical world — and tve have suc- 
ceeded. 

The finish is black enamel, with gold 
relief. Combined with the highly pol- 
ished nickel plated speed regulator, tone 
arm sound reproducer and record plate, 
it possesses a very rich and most at- 
tractive appearance. 


N O PERSON can surmise what the happy surprise of 
the future may be ; but at the present age, the Vano- 
phone is the most wonderful, the most enjoyable and 
the most useful musical instrument at such a low price, of 
which there is any knowledge. 


In the creation and cle 
velopment of this instru- 
ment we have been beset 
with one remarkable sur- 
prise after another. To 
make a machine that would reproduce 
music with all its original beauty and 
charm, and the human voice with all 
its eloquent gradations, was our aspir- 
ation. This we hav.e accomplished 
and it is a most remarkable 
achievement. But to make this 
highly refined and dependable 
phonograph to sell at the appar- 
ent ridiculously low price of only 
$12 is truly marvelous. Yet 
have accomplished it. 

And what does all this mean 
to those who enjoy the phonograph? 
To those who delight in the perfect re- 
production of their favorite theme, the 
remarkable recording of the classics, 
and withal the magic identity of the 
human voice. 

It means that where hitherto the 
piano in the home and the organ in the 
church gave the average man and 
woman all the music they might hope 
for, a Sousa’s Band, Melba, Caruso and 
songs that awake the echoes of the 
Metropolitan Opera House can now be 
enjoyed and appreciated ; it means that 
classics and music hitherto regarded as 
exclusive pleasures for the wealthy can 
now travel to the remotest country vil- 
lage ; it means that Harry Pryor’s, the 
U. S. Marine Band, Harry Eauder, Bert 
Williams and all the popular comedians 
and entertainers can now be enjoyed in 
your own home with the Vanophone. 

Appeals to All 

This machine will appeal to all music 
lovers who have heretofore denied 
themselves the pleasure of having a 
phonograph because of their objections 
to the horn, for the Vanophone contains 
neither horn nor projections of any 
kind. The large opening as shown in 
front of the machine serves in a 
superior way as a path or conductor for 
the tone, rolling out the tuneful melo- 
dies in such a clear, smooth volume. 


An actual photographic 
reproduction of the Vanophone 


A Household Treasure 

Gentlemen: 

One day as I was walking the tieach I heard a 
V anophone playing. As soon as I saw and heard 
it I wanted it, and. did not rest until I obtained 
one. Its sweet tone and at the same time full 
volume if desired makes it a household treasure. 
It is an especial boon to people in rooming houses, 
as it may be played with a softness that does not 
disturb the next door neighbor. 

Its minimum cost and its maximum value should 
sell a million Vanophones. 

Miss Elsa Bruxotte, 
w Teacher of Defective Speech. 

I1J W. 70th St., Neiv York City. 

No Cabinet or Frills — All Music 

Gentlemen : 

In my opinion , the only difference between your 
v anophone and the $300 phonograph lies mainly 
in the fact that the latter machine has a very 
expensive mahogany cabinet , while your instrument 
contains nothing but the heart or mechanism which 
does the reproducing — it is free from all extrava- 
gant frills. 

The tone and volume of your machine is truly 
wonderful, for it is clear and distinct and entirely 
free from any scratching or mechanical sounds 
whatever. 

There’s a musical surprise in store for every 
person who purchases a V anophone. 

Wishing your company every success , I remain, 
Very truly yours, Geo. W. Kinzel. 

1580 E. 23rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

A Marvel of Musical Efficiency 

Gentlemen: 

/ have been using a Vanophone for some weeks 
and must say that it is a marvel of musical 

efficiency. I have a for which I paid 

$100.00, and 'when I am in an adjoining room I 
cannot tell which of the two instruments is play- 
ing. I think that remarkable when the difference 
in price is considered. 

Yours truly, Jariah Scott. 
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OPHONE 

FOR THE MASSES 


The motor is reliable, silent, smooth and easy running and is 
made of the very best materials, selected and carefully tested so that 
they will permit the proper performance of the function for which 
they are intended. Furthermore, the motor and all moving parts are 
entirely enclosed in a dust proof case and so with ordinary care it 
should last a lifetime. 

The Reproducer 

The reproducer — what it embodies — what it makes possible — and 
what it actually performs — is a most remarkable contrivance. It is 
carefully made and correct in every detail. It is manufactured in such 
a complete form that it may be permanently adjusted. Hence, when 
you get the Vanophone, it is ready and you are never bothered or 
annoyed with any delicate adjustments. This reproducer embodies im- 
proved qualities and will reproduce, with a clear, bell-like fullness, the 
highest as well as the lowest notes. 

An Exclusive Feature 

A most exclusive, convenient and novel feature of this phonograph 
is the automatic brake which automatically starts and stops the ma- 
chine as the reproducer is placed either on or off the record — a feature 
not possessed by some of the highest priced machines. This brake is 
a perfect automatic feature and by no means a flimsy metal stopper. 
In view of this feature, the Vanophone “plays itself,” nothing is left to 
uncertain skill or whims — consequently, an artistic performance is 
always obtainable — at all times and at any place. Its speed is regulated 
by a nickled key or switch which is mounted on front base. 

What It Means to You 

This phonograph not only represents a 
highly refined and dependable machine, but its 
ridiculously low price makes it an ideal combi- 
nation of satisfying results and economical 
buying. 

Just think of it — only $12. A price far 
below your remotest expectations. 

And you can purchase the Vanophone with 
every assurance of complete satisfaction and 
your music hungry anticipation will be fully 
gratified. It represents the greatest value ever 
offered for a machine of this kind. It is not 
an experiment, not a toy, but a machine de- 
veloped to such a point of perfection that it 
is regarded as a musical marvel by many 
prominent persons and musical critics through- 
out the country. 

Range of Enjoyment 

Its range of enjoyment is not limited to 
the home alone. It is a portable machine 
weighing only twelve pounds in all, hence, it 
can easily be packed in your suitcase or 
traveling bag. It is ideal for dancing parties, 
automobile trips, club parties, motor boating, 
camping and will wonderfully increase the at- 
tractiveness of your summer home. 

To hear the Vanophone is to want it. It 
brings all the grand opera stars to your home 
and interprets their offerings in a most natural 
manner. And what is more beautiful, more 
restful and more entertaining than an hour 
or two of close communion out in the open 
with your favorite entertainer. 

The Vanophone makes this enjoyment a 
reality. It is indestructible from a practical 
standpoint and your children can operate it 
with perfect safety. For it positively is free 
from complications, free from exposed, deli- 


cate and easily damaged or 
broken parts. Its adjustment 
is permanent. Surely there is 
no form of entertainment or 
education that creates a more 
helpful influence for your chil- 
dren than a Vanophone. Not 
merely as a source of enter- 
tainment, but as an educator, 
this machine deserves your 
very serious consideration. 



Tlic Reproducer , 
which reproduces 
lone so wonder- 
fully. 


Our Money-Back Guarantee 
Has No Strings Tied to It 


REMEMBER 

THAT — the Vanophone is positively guaranteed 
to be as represented. This is a guarantee that 
means “money-back” and quickly without ques- 
tions or quibble if you do not find the Vanophone 
to be as we say it is, and to do what we say it 
will do. 

THAT — we agree to repair or replace, free of 
charge, should any part or parts become de- 
fective through the possible use of poor material 
or workmanship, when such part or parts are 
returned to us, charges prepaid. 

THAT — it only weighs 12 pounds, is made of 
strong, durable materials and will last many 
years with ordinary care. 


THAT — it will play 10 or 12-inch disc records, 
and do so beautifully. 

THAT — the price is $12.00 complete, and 
represents the greatest value ever offered in a 
high class, perfect performing, fully guaranteed 
phonograph. 

THAT — You and your family will thank the 
day your attention was called to this wonderful 
machine. 

THAT — deliveries are promptly made. 

THAT — The Vanophone is efficiency itself, yet 
free from any delicate hair trigger adjustment 
that causes breakage and trouble. Its con- 
struction is simple, durable and lasting. A 
wonderful production at a wonderful price. 

$12.00 F. O. B. Factory. 


The Vanophone is Guaranteed 

In purchasing this machine you undertake no risk — -none whatever. 
If it is not found to be as represented and all we claim for it, your 
money will be quickly and cheerfully refunded. Thousands of pur- 
chasers pronounce the Vanophone as the most wonderful, most en- 
joyable and most useful musical instrument that was ever brought to 
their attention. 

Buy Your Vanophone NOW 

Purchase a Vanophone now and there is a musical treat in store 
for you. Its wonderful reproducing qualities will bring to your 
threshold the pleasures and entertainments that hitherto have been 
regarded as the exclusive pleasure of the wealthy. You can now be 
entertained by the world’s greatest grand opera stars and entertainers. 

And the contracting price for this high class entertainment is only 
$12. Never in the history of music was such a 
wonderful and inexpensive entertainment ac- 
complished till it was made possible by the 
low price of the Vanophone. 

Remember that the cost of this machine, 
complete with one package of Vanophone 
needles, is only $12.00 F. O. B. factory, Elyria, 
Ohio. 

The cost of the Vanophone is indeed a small 
portion of the real worth, service and enjoy- 
ment you will get out of it. It comes to you 
complete — ready for operation. In two min- 
utes or less time after you receive it, the tone 
arm reproducer and turn table can be placed 
in position, and from this time on the Vano- 
phone is forever at your service. 

Make a resolve now to purchase one of 
these machines. You will be delighted with 
the ultimate benefit — as a lover of music you 
cannot help but be. 

Send in your order now so that within a 
few days you may enjoy the enchanting strains 
of music made possible by this wonderful ma- 
chine. 


To Sum It Up 

We have told you the advantages of the 
Vanophone, its range of usefulness and en- 
joyment, but printed words cannot properly 
emphasize these points. There is one way and 
one way only to actually know this music 
marvel, and that is by personal contact, by 
hearing it yourself. If you like music, any 
kind of music, you will like the Vanophone. 
That’s the situation in a nut shell. It is all 
we say it is and even more, and is sold to you 
on that basis GUARANTEED. 

The public want for a high character ma- 
chine at a low cost has been fulfilled by the 
Vanophone. Your order will receive prompt 
attention. 


Send the price, $12.00, and we will ship at once, F. O. B. Elyria, Ohio. 

If you are not satisfied, return it and get your money back. 

THE VANOPHONE SALES CO. 


612-614 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Spell of San Lorel 

( Continued from page 47) 


reader will perhaps have guessed that 
Bruce was fatherless ; the elder Bruce had 
died when his son was a mere baby. The 
ancestral home of the Wallaces was in 
Scotland, their particular place being 
Wallace Towers, a magnificent estate 
some twenty miles from Edinburgh. 
When Bruce the elder died, his widow, 
being only part Scotch, with a strong 
strain of French in her blood, and having 
the French love of company, felt very 
keenly the loneliness of the somewhat 
gloomy Towers. She decided to find a 
small place for herself and her son — not in 
France, however, as it had been her hus- 
band’s wish that the boy should not be 
trained on the Continent — and so when 
chance brought her to America and to 
the neighborhood of Castle Hills, near 
which she found the pretty little place, 
Heather Hall, to let, she forthwith took it. 

Here Bruce was brought up, and since 
the place adjoined Parkhurst lands, he 
soon came to know the children there. 
In this way he and Isabel and Robert and 
Arthur Emery became inseparable, and 
the months spent by Bruce in Scotland 
were for him filled with loneliness. When 
he and Isabel were married, however, 
they would live most of the year at the 
Towers. Isabel was charmed with the 
prospect of living in Scotland which, of 
course, pleased Bruce immensely. 

The Ansteads had come to Heather 
Hall through the instrumentality of some 
of Mrs. Wallace’s numerous friends. 
There were four of them — the father, a 
Southern planter; the mother, a rather 
sweet-natured little woman, and two 
daughters, Dorothy, an attractive girl of 
perhaps twenty-two, and Beatrice, a mere 
child, a dainty creature who won all 
hearts immediately. 

Dorothy had lately been graduated 
from Bryn Mawr College. She was very 
soon to have her first trip abroad. She 
had literary ambitions, had done a bit of 
poetry, of which her parents were inordi- 
nately proud, and hoped to do more. She 
was not greatly interested in men, but 
was, as a matter of fact, a very dear, sensi- 
ble sort of girl. 


^ n m1] l h t°o me DRAW— PAINT 

Be a magazine, newspaper or commercial 
illustrator; be a cartoonist; paint in water 
colors or oil. Let us develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your name and 
address brings you full particulars by return 
mail and our illustrated Art Annual Free. 

FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 108, Omaha, Neb 



Use FRUIT-VIGOR SSr 

ach or Bowel trouble. Should be used by every one who 
wants to get away from the misery— and great harm— of 
physic, pills, oils, mineral waters, internal baths and 
enemas. Write for FREE BOOKLET. Druggist or grocer 
can get FRUIT-VIGOR for you. Or for $1 we will ma«l 
you a jar. 4 for $3.50. WE GUARANTEE FRUIT- WHOP. 
STEWART FOOD COMPANY, 631 Security Bldg., CHICAGO 


10 Days FreeTria! 



WURUlZEg "'XT'* 


Play on the violin of your choice — and test it for 10 days before you 
dec'de to buy. Send it back at our expense or pay for it at tbe rate 
of only a few cents a day. 

Rare Old 

iolin Cir- _ „ 

C-ular Free gbo years of instrument making 17. S. Govt. 

The products of the leading violin makers of the world are yours to 
choose from — Famy, Baader, Glier.Heberloin, Fiedler, Wurlitzer, etc. 
U/ritoTnrlav for Special Circular. Mo obligations. Get full details 
■Wl lie ■ uudj of our offer direct to you. Write today 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, Dept 1853 

S. Wabash Avenue. Chicago E. 4th Street. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mrs. Wallace, whom the Ansteads took 
this opportunity of visiting, had told these 
friends something of Robert, and Dorothy 
was perhaps a little anxious to see him. 
Therefore, she was pleased to learn that 
he was to be her neighbor at dinner. 

The Castle Hills’ automobile reached 
the Hall some little while before the din- 
ner hour. So intimate were the two fam- 
ilies that convention could safely be dis- 
pensed with ; moreover, as the Parkhursts 
had not seen Mrs. Wallace since her re- 
turn from Scotland, there was a hubbub 
of kissing and embracing and introducing 
— a frank expression of affection and 
friendly feeling that made DeMarcel and 
the Ansteads feel for a moment just a lit- 
tle out of things. 

Mrs. Wallace herself was a picture. 
Very tiny, dainty of face and form, with a 
vivacity truly captivating, she could hold 
the centre of the stage in any circum- 
stances. Married early, she retained much 
of her youthful charm, enhanced not a 
little by the incongruity of prematurely 
white hair. She dressed with an exquisite 
taste, and this but served to make her un- 
deniable beauty the more notable. 

At table, DeMarcel and his hostess be- 
came quick friends. The French manner 
of the man appealed to Mrs. Wallace; his 
wit was a foil for her. Colonel Parkhurst 
was quietly amused; the Ansteads were 
entertained. As for Robert, he never 
knew what he ate at that dinner; he was 
conscious of only one thing. For a mo- 
ment, as he was introduced to her, Doro- 
thy Anstead’s big blue eyes had looked 
straight into his. After that Robert heard 
and saw but little of what went on around 
him. He sat beside her — that was enough, 
though he despised himself for his awk- 
wardness of speech with her. To think 
that he, Robert Parkhurst, should be 
stricken dumb by a girl’s eyes, and yet 
it was so. She talked and he listened; 
sometimes he answered, but the world 
for him moved through a blue maze. On 
her part, she was interested, nor could she 
fail to perceive that this handsome boy 
was more than ordinarily moved, and 
while she did not for an instant realize 
the cause, her innate sympathy stood her 
in good stead in the way she managed 
him. 

It was, on the whole, a pleasant eve- 
ning, and when the guests came to say 
good-bye, they were as one happy family. 
It was then that Robert found his voice 
and asked Dorothy to drive with him — 
“Would she do so tomorrow?” 

And Dorothy promised, which sent the 
blood rushing to the boy’s head and made 
his adieux somewhat confused. 

Robert slept but little that night. He 
knew that a wonderful thing had hap- 
pened to him. He had met the one girl 
in the world whom he would like to 
marry. And yet, even in the midst of his 
joy came the awful thought: Was he free 
to marry anyone while this shadow hung 
over him? He grew hot and cold by 
turns thinking out the whole terrible sit- 
uation; he tossed and turned, and morn- 
ing found him in a chair by the window, 
dozing from sheer exhaustion, and in 
the meantime he had dreamed strange 
dreams, in which DeMarcel’s face ap- 
peared in the mirror, grinning viciously, 
until it was suddenly blotted out by Doro- 
thy Anstead’s sweet countenance. 

DeMarcel was quite charmed in his 


gentle, foreign way, with Heather Hall 
and its dainty mistress. Mrs. Wallace’s 
invitation to call was eagerly accepted 
and almost immediately taken advantage 
of. Mrs. Wallace herself was quite en- 
raptured over the delightful Frenchman, 
and chatted with him in a delicious French 
that entirely completed his captivation. 

These were busy days for everybody, 
but DeMarcel, as guest, received a fair 
share of attention. Yet he had the knack 
of going his own way, and that was early 
developed into the path that led him from 
Castle Hills to Heather Hall. The mo- 
ment DeMarcel had looked upon the sil- 
ver locket which Mrs. Wallace had sent 


AZ-I-EN-ZA 

Trade-mark registered, U. S. Patent Office, Nov. 17, 1903 — No. 41488 

“The medicinal Cream” 

For Pimples and the Complexion 

Relieves burning and itching. Price, 25c, 50c, $1.00 in 
jars. Trial size, 5c. Sent postpaid to any address. 

E. H. BALL CO., 330 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 




Eyes that Charm! I 


f Beautiful eyebrows and eyelashes will i 
g transform a plain, unattractive face to I 
J one full of charm, beauty and expression. 0 
s Read what a famous fashion and beauty iff 
jg expert says in the Chicago Examiner:- " 

^ “ There are many actresses and society women 

g famed Jor their long, silky lashes and beauti- t 

fully arched eyebrows that owe their attract- I 

g iveness to the use of a little preparation • 

called Lash-Brow-Ine.”— Madame Chic . I 

® If your eyebrows are short, thin and § 
g uneven, it is quite possible and easy g 
gi to remedy Nature’s neglect and ac- IS 
jj quire luxuriant eyebrows and long, § 
g thick, silky lashes by simply apply- § 

H ing a little SI 


| j 

H nightly. This well known prep- § 
g aration nourishes in a natural g 
£= manner the eyebrows and lashes, mak- 3 
H? ing them thick, long and silky, thus giv- ^ 
s ing depth and soulful expression to the g§ 

=7 eyes and beauty to the face. ^ 

§ LASH-BROW-INE, which has been g 
0 successfully used by thousands, is J 
0 guaranteed absolutely harmless. It has ^ 

== passed the famous Westfield-McClure labo- H 
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as a gift to her prospective daughter-in- 
law, and had held it in his hands, he had 
experienced an irresistible desire to fre- 
quent Heather Hall, and to know more 
of its owner. When to this desire — a 
purely selfish one, with a distinct purpose 
in view — was added the fascination that 
Mrs. Wallace exercised upon him, he 
found himself full of inventions whereby 
excuses might be proffered for numerous 
calls upon Colonel Parkhurst’s neighbor. 

At last, after a number of calls, in which 
he and Mrs. Wallace talked exhaustively 
of mutually admired places on the Conti- 
nent, of favorite haunts in Paris, of books 
and pictures and cathedrals, DeMarcel be- 
came possessed of the information he 
needed. 

One day he contrived to introduce into 
the conversation the subject of the Italian 
metal work. “Old silver,” he sighed, “it 
is my dear delight.” 

“Old silver?” exclaimed Mrs. Wallace, 
“Why, I have a splendid collection. Come, 
I will show you,” and she led him to a 
cabinet, opened a drawer and displayed 
before him a choice array of exquisite old 
silver work. And in the midst of it all 
was the object of his search — a flat, silver 
locket, peculiarly designed and chased. 
One by one he took up the different pieces, 
admired them, criticised them, put them 
back. If his hand trembled when he 
lifted the locket, his hostess did not no- 
tice ; she was absorbed in taking in his 
entertaining and, as she realized, authori- 
tative comments. 

“Years ago,” he ventured softly, “I 
owned a locket much like this ; I carried 
in it a miniature,” he sighed deeply, al- 
most sentimentally. “She died — ” 

“Oh,” Mrs. Wallace breathed sympa- 
thetically. “The dear friend who gave 
me this curious locket is also dead,” she 
vouchsafed. “It was Robert’s mother, 
and I think the locket had its story, 
though she never confided in me. It does 
not open,” as she saw him examining it 
carefully. “It may have once, but Hilde- 
garde said the spring refused to work long 
ago. However, it is empty, so it does not 
matter.” 

That was all, but DeMarcel knew what 
he wanted to know. As he bade his host- 
ess good-bye he was wondering how he 
might steal that locket. Or should he 
marry the owner and ask for the locket 
as a love-troth? He was in truth enam- 
ored of the little woman and would be 
quite content to possess her. Well — a 
little longer — he would find a way. 

CHAPTER XV 

Wherein DeMarcee Goes on a Journey 
and Isabel Is Wed 

After all, DeMarcel did not attend Isa- 
bel’s wedding, much to Robert’s relief. 
Only a few days before the wedding he 
received an urgent call from Paris which, 
he maintained, would involve an imme- 
diate journey to the South of France. Had 
Robert found a way to manage it, the 
man would not have been invited back to 
America, but he could not very easily do 
aught but endorse Colonel Parkhurst’s 
cordial invitation to come to them again 
as soon as possible. Wherefore, DeMar- 
cel departed with every assurance of a 
welcome on his return — an assurance he 
was only too glad to accept and to make 
use of later. But he would be gone, he 


said, at least a month, which caused him 
the deepest regret— so he declared to Isa- 
bel, since he had looked forward to the 
pretty home wedding hers promised to 
be, and “might he humbly proffer her a 
little gift, insignificant, but something he 
himself had for many years cherished” — 
at which he gave into her hands a small 
box, which proved to contain a silver fili- 
gree chain — strangely enough, almost an 
exact reproduction of the one already in 
her possession through the gift of Mrs. 
Wallace. This chain, however, bore no 
pendant, and it was long — an opera chain. 
“It has a story,” DeMarcel murmured. 
“Some day I will tell you all about it.” 
Whereat Robert trembled, for to him the 
gift meant much because of DeMarcel’s 
words and his manner of giving. For 
Robert knew that the chain Mrs. Wallace 
had given Isabel was one that had once 
belonged to his own mother, and now he 
felt sure that in some way DeMarcel had 
discovered this and was using the knowl- 
edge for some ulterior purpose of his own. 
However, to all appearances, DeMarcel 
left the house on good terms with every- 
body, and having seen him off in an early 
train, Robert returned to the house, feel- 
ing infinitely relieved now that he knew 
the man was actually gone — if only for 
a little while. 

One thing, though, puzzled and dis- 
turbed Robert not a little — Roderigo was 
also gone ! 

Now up to the present time little has 
been said of Roderigo, the hunchback, 
but he is more important to this tale than 
we might suppose. It was while Robert 
was in Paris, that one day, as he sat out- 
side a cafe, he was suddenly confronted 
by the queerest specimen of humanity 
that he had ever laid eyes upon. He might 
almost have been Victor Hugo’s Quasi- 
modo sprung to life. He wanted a posi- 
tion — might he not become Mr. Park- 
hurst’s man? Robert was not a little sur- 
prised at the fellow’s knowing his name, 
and, truth to tell, he was a good deal fas- 
cinated. He questioned the man ; discov- 
ered that he was an Italian, of good fam- 
ily, but had, in early youth, met with an 
indescribably horrible accident that had 
left him marred for life. He was skilled 
as a valet ; he wanted work with an Amer- 
ican. The man and his story appealed to 
Robert’s imagination; he took him. Then 
something a little queer happened. De 
Marcel saw the man, was told the story. 
He laughed over it in what to Robert 
seemed a forced way. The boy watched 
the two men when they met for the first 
time — he became convinced that they had 
met before. All this was prior to De 
Marcel’s trip to Italy — else Robert might 
have discharged the hunchback as being 
a probable accomplice of his enemy. But 
in the circumstances, Robert received the 
impression that Roderigo hated DeMar- 
cel and that, if anything, DeMarcel was 
just a trifle afraid of the Italian. Roder- 
igo proved a valuable and faithful serv- 
ant, and gradually Robert came to look 
upon him as an ally. Therefore, his dis- 
appearance from Castle Hills simultane- 
ously with the departure of DeMarcel 
gave the boy room for speculation, and 
he wondered if Roderigo was, for any rea- 
son, to become his deliverer from his 
present precarious position. 

December came in warm, the day of Isa- 
bel’s wedding was bright and sunlit. The 
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ceremony took place in the Castle Hills 
drawing-room at noon, and the guests 
sat down in the long dining salon to a 
merry and unconventional repast. The 
bride was at her prettiest, if a trifle shy — ■ 
Isabel was at no time conspicuous for her 
force of character — but she was an excel- 
lent mate for the robust Bruce, who had 
a good deal of the Scottish idea of how 
a man should rule his house. 

Colonel Parkhurst on that day was 
more than usually cheerful, and Robert 
almost forgot his troubles in the renewed 
delight of having Dorothy Anstead 
largely to himself. Isabel had been much 
taken by the Southern girl, and having no 
girl friends at hand, had asked her to be 
bridesmaid. Perhaps there was a touch 
of the match-maker in Belle, for she was 
by no means blind to Robert’s infatuation. 
To say that Robert was delighted when 
Dorothy consented to the arrangement 
would be understating the case — as best 
man he was sure of a chance to play the 
gallant. Their friendship had progressed 
rapidly in the intervening time since they 
had first met, and Robert had already 
been tempted to declare himself ; only the 
peculiar situation in which he found him- 
self prevented him from doing so. 

Today, however, Donazello seemed the 
figure of a dream— and the whole episode 
involving him but a nightmare. As Rob- 
ert listened to the wedding service he felt 
the emotions that many a man before him 
has felt ; the contagion of love enveloped 
him ; he could think of nothing save the 
possible day when he and the girl beside 
him might kneel together and hear the 
words : “I pronounce you man and wife.” 
* * * * * * 

It was late in the afternoon when, amid 
showers of rice and a chorus of good 
wishes, Belle and Bruce finally^ got away. 
Mrs. Wallace and the Ansteads returned 
to the house with the Colonel ; Robert and 
Dorothy lingered outside. One could 
scarcely have believed it to be December, 
so pleasant was it out of doors. “Shall we 
walk to the woods ?” Robert asked, and 
only stopping for a tarn and a wrap, she 
went gaily off with him. She was in 
high feather, due, no doubt, to the excite- 
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ment of the wedding, and her mood was 
decidedly light as they walked the well- 
worn way. Robert, on the contrary, was 
rather quieter than usual — the quiet that 
preceded the carrying out of a resolution 
taken only after long and serious thought. 

“Dorothy” — he began. 

Dorothy looked at him — a trifle de- 
murely. She was not without her suspi- 
cions as to what was coming. 

“Dorothy, I suppose you know that I 
love you.” 

“I had sort of suspected it,” she an- 
swered with a smile. It never dawned on 
her that there could be anything - wrong. 
But Robert’s next words shook her out of 
her quiet happiness and almost playful 
mood. 

“I love you, Dorothy, but I am afraid 
to ask you to marry me.” 

“Why?” 

“Do you love me?” the boy cried wildly. 

“Of course I love you,” the American 
girl replied. 

“Would you marry me?” 

“I would.” 

“Dearest, oh, my dearest—” He had her 
in his arms now, he was caressing her 
madly, kissing her face, her neck, her 
eyes. The girl was shaken out of her at- 
titude of calm and composure; she had 
not looked for this impetuosity. 

“Robert, dear,” she remonstrated. 

“You don’t know how I love you,” the 
boy almost wept. “And I ought not to 
love you at all. I do not even know 
who I am.” 

“Why, Robert,” Dorothy was clearly 
puzzled now. 

“Listen, dear,” Robert said. “We’ll 
walk on, arm in arm, and I’ll tell you all 
about it. You don’t know what it is to 
keep a secret and not be sure whether 
you ought to keep it or not.” Then he 
began at the beginning, with his mother’s 
death, his sight of the face in the glass, 
his finding the secret chamber, his meet- 
ing with DeMarcel, and the compact with 
the unknown Donazello. “You see,” he 
said, “it is all obscure, and yet through it 
all I am really deceiving everybody. But 
I could not deceive you. The only way 
I know is to tell Colonel Parkhurst and 
have it over with. Now that I know that 
you love me, I can do it.” 

But here Dorothy’s good sense came to 
the rescue. “I am sure, Robert,” she 
maintained, “that somewhere there is a 
mistake. It looks most like a plot to get 
money out of you. For one thing, you 
are Parkhurst through and through, in 
looks and, in so far as I can understand, 
in temperament. Only a few days ago, 
in going through the gallery, I noticed 
your close resemblance to some of the old 
Parkhurst portraits hung there. You 
must be Robert Parkhurst. I do not 
think that it would be best for you to tell 
your grandfather. It would be a terrible 
thing for him. And if you wait until De 
Marcel returns, as I have no doubt he 
will, you may learn more about it. He 
will probably come back with some new 
scheme, and in that way you may find it 
possible to trap him. It is wrong, of 
course, to buy the silence of these people, 
but it may lead to your finding them out. 
They think they have you in their power. 
Let them think so, they will go farther 
because of it. I do not think it would be 
wise for us to say anything about our en- 
gagement — your falling in love with me 


may not fit into their plans. We will wait 
and watch and I should not wonder if we 
caught them.” 

“What you say is sensible, I know,” 
averred Robert. “I cannot myself think 
that there is any question of my identity, 
and yet I dislike the risk of appearing to 
be a usurper, as I surely would if anyone 
knew.” 

CHAPTER XVI 

Wherein DeMarcee Makes a Proposi- 
tion to Donazeeeo 

DeMarcel was sitting in the lobby of a 
hotel in Paris, smoking reflectively. His 
quarters were not so grand as when he 
had stayed in the gay French city with 
Robert. He was content to share a small 
room with the man who now sat beside 
him, and whose resemblance to him sug- 
gested a close relationship. 

“Well,” began DeMarcel, when they 
had sat silent for some time. “What do 
you propose doing next?” 

The other man looked up, with a quick, 
impetuous lifting of his head. His black 
eyes burned brightly in a swarthy face, 
and his thin hands moved nervously 
among some papers he was holding. 

“If only the old man would die,” he 
said querulously. 

“But, would you be satisfied if he did 
die?” demanded the other. “Would a 
million dollars suffice you when an im- 
mense fortune lies within your reach?” 

“No, a million dollars will never satisfy 
me. But how am I to get the rest? The 
locket’s gone; Hildegarde fooled me; 
what would you?” 

“Suppose, my dear Donazello, that I 
could tell you where to find the locket?” 

“You know where the locket is? You 
have the locket? THE locket? Florian, 
tell me.” He jumped up excitedly. He 
was a slightly smaller man than his com- 
panion, and he was uncouth as compared 
with that immaculate cosmopolitan. 
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“I said, if I could tell you where to find 
the locket, Donazello. Keep cool, there 
is no need for agitation, and people may 
be watching us.” 

The other sank down in the chair. “I 
hunted everywhere,” he sighed despair- 
ingly. ‘“I don’t believe the locket is at 
Castle Hills.” 

“It is not,” decisively. 

“Then, where is it?” And again Dona- 
zello sprang up. 

“The locket,” DeMarcel said gently, “is, 
to the best of my belief, lying in the bot- 
tom drawer of a cabinet of curios in the 
house of the most charming woman I 
know.” 

“Yes?” 

“Mrs. Emily Wallace, of Heather Hall, 
New York.” And DeMarcel smoked on, 
well aware of the impression he was making. 

“Mrs. Emily Wallace — the mother of 
the youngster who has married Isabel?” 

“The same, my dear brother. Now, tell 
me, what would you give me if I got the 
locket for you ?” 

“Half the fortune,” was the prompt re- 
sponse. “That is, of course, if the locket 
contains the clue I think it does.” 

“And the papers that belonged to Hildc- 
garde Parkhurst?” 

“Yours in welcome. I want nothing 
but money. Even now Roderigo pursues 
me, and money alone can place me beyond 
his reach. Get me the locket, Florian, 
and we will go together to the hiding- 
place. By all that I hold sacred I will 
play fair with you.” 

“Yes,” answered his brother, “I think 
you will. However, you must do more 
than that. You must sign a contract 
never to tell the truth of the transaction, 
and never to return to America for any pur- 
pose whatever.” 

“I will sign anything you please,” Don- 
azello promised. 

“Very well, I will draw up the paper. 
Meanwhile, you must hurry home, hide 
there, and wait for me. Three months 
from today I will hand you the silver 
locket. I will give you sufficient money 
now to provide for your necessities, but 
you had better stay close in the castle.” 

( Concluded in the December issue ) 
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Fairbanks’ Book is Popular 


As was expected from the inception, 
Douglas Fairbanks’s clever book, “Laugh 
and Live,” has attained a very wide vogue, 
and it is indeed one of the most popular 
books ever turned out by a screen celebrity. 
The tremendous sale this work is enjoying 
undoubtedly furnishes final proof that the 
people of the United States desire to look 
on the bright side of things, because they 
show true avidity in availing themselves of 
any source of wholesome pleasantry. 

When Mr. Fairbanks wrote “Laugh and 
Live,” he was inspired by the idea of spread- 
ing good cheer and to impress the pessimistic 
with the utter futility of their gloominess. 
That he succeeded admirably in making his 
inspiration forceful will become evident to 
anyone who reads this first literary venture 
of his. Throughout the several hundred 
pages he scouts the fallacy of resigning to 
fate when it is bitter, and he gives us prac- 
tical ways in which to avoid such misfor- 
tune. Silverlined philosophy of the most 
helpful sort — this is precisely what “Laugh 
and Live” is in all the term implies, and the 
writer would urge all photoplay fans to 
read it. 

“There is only one thing I’d rather do 
than act before the camera, and that is to 
cheer somebody up when they need it,” Mr. 
Fairbanks said recently. “There is no ques- 
tion in my mind as to the wide field a host of 
smile-doctors have to work in, and I am try- 
ing with all my might to fill the mission of 
doing my full share to make optimism rule 
our great, grand country.” 

Verily, “Laugh and Live” is a notable 
contribution to this cause, and it is deserv- 
ing of unstinted praise. 
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THE STORY, Gentlemen 

By WILLIAM D. TAYLOR 
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Why is it some of our most distin- 
guished producers have little bald spots 
on top? It is because they have been 
scratching their heads perplexedly. 

Why is it our most noble directors have 
gray around the temples at an age when 
their hair should be chestnut brown? It 
is through worry. 

Why do stars, usually placid, develop 
temperaments and cuss the management? 

Why is it the dear, confiding public 
often look at each other as it emerges 
from the theatre and murmurs “Just a 
movie — nothing more !” 

It is the story, gentlemen, or, to be more 
accurate, the dearth of the story. 

I forget how many feature photoplays 
are released every month, but every one 
of them requires a story, and the reason 
why managers rave and directors get gray 
at the temples is because of the difficulty 
in obtaining good stories. 

The management may spend money 
like water, the director and artists use 
their brains and abilities to the utmost, 
but they cannot evolve an entertaining 
picture without that basic necessity, a 
good story. 

There is an idea abroad that a story 
to be good must possess considerable 
novelty or a new idea. NOT so. 


New ideas and novelties are rare and 
much to be desired, but what the screen 
mostly lacks and greatly desires is an in- 
crease in men and women who make a 
study of the picture’s necessities, its mag- 
nitude and limitations, and who can write 
a story which is human and appeals be- 
cause it is a short story of life, humor and 
sentiment as we know it and feel it — the 
story which calls forth audible remarks 
from an audience, such as, “I don’t see 
how he could treat that dear child so,” “I 
do hope she will find him and be happy,” 
“Gee ! I wonder how they did that,” “That 
reminds me — ” and so forth — the story 
which leaves people actually wanting a 
little more, and yet sends them away feel- 
ing they have been well entertained. 

Good writers are entering the field 
more and more, others are flirting with 
pictures, better prices are being paid for 
stories, more writers are actually study- 
ing screen requirements. With it all there 
is still a dearth of really good stories, 
scenarios written by trained and skillful 
scribes, and until this is met the bald 
spots, gray hair, cuss words and tempera- 
ments will bob up occasionally, and we 
must be thankful that the improve- 
ment continues and that while there are 
photoplays to be made there is hope! 
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cle and brawn don’t count so much as they used to. 
The great question now is “What do you Know? ” 
It draws the line between failure and success. 

* What do you know? Have you special ability? 
Could you “make good” in a big job right now? 

For 25 years the International Correspondence 
Schools have been training men for better work and 
bigger salaries. They can train YOU, no matter 
where you live, what hours you work, or how little 
your education. Mark and mail the coupon and 
find out — it won’t obligate you in the least. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 6727, Scranton, Pa. 


Explain fully about your Course In the subject marked X a 


3 Electrical Engineering 
El Mechanical Engineering 
) Mechanical Drafting 
_3 Civil Engineering 
U Stationary Engineering 
J Mining Engineering 

0 Architecture 

Architectural Drafting 


ADVERTISING 
Salesmanship 
Commercial Law 

□ Bookkeeping 
Stenography 
Civil Service 

□ Ry. Mail Service 
" AUTOMOBILES 


CHEMISTRY 

Illustrating 

Farming 

Poultry 

French 

German 

Italian 

SPANISH 


Name. 


Address. 
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A Phantom Husband 

( Continued, from page 20) 
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“No,” said Jessie. “I never knew him 
at all. I made the whole thing up.” 

Jessie broke down entirely and sobbed 
out her pitiful story. As Allan listened, 
the realization that he had come to love 
this little girl swept over him. 

“Can I take my brother’s place in your 
heart?” he asked Jessie, by way of pro- 
posing marriage. Jessie slowly assented. 

Right at this time Mrs. ' Manners and 
Marie arrived. When Allan told them 
that he and Jessie were engaged, they 
realized that their plans had gone for 
naught. But they smothered their dis- 
appointment and congratulated Jessie and 
Allan and gushed over them. 

But Jessie and Allan were so happy 
that they didn’t know that the congrat- 
ulations were insincere and wouldn’t have 
cared if they had known. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIM 

Interviewing a Screen-Sprite 

( Continued from page 41) 
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She’s a shy, elusive young thing, and, if 
only you knew how she has dreaded these 
public appearances, you would appreciate, 
more than ever, her love for her country 


and for humanity, which she has shown 
by sacrificing her personal feelings and 
her shyness to do all this. She leads a 
quiet, home-loving life, cared for and 
watched over by her mother, who goes 
with her everywhere, and who is her 
chum and confidante, as well as her chap- 
erone. 

She is interested in interior decorating, 
and often helps design her own sets; she 
also loves china painting, and the china 
on her table and in her buffet attest her 
skill in this direction. But perhaps she is 
happiest of all, when away from the stu- 
dio, to be galloping away into the hills of 
Hollywood with just her well-beloved 
horse for company. 

All in all, she’s a thoroughly delightful 
young person, and one whom it’s a joy to 
meet! Further praise no interviewer 
could offer! 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIM 

The Son of His Father 

( Continued, from page 36) 
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in his father’s name. He got men and con- 
struction cars at Buffalo Point and rapidly 
pushed forward the work on the station 
there. Band values, of course, went up 
enormously. Property which Gordon had 
bought on first going up to the ranch became 
so valuable that before it was time for his 
father’s release and eight weeks in advance 
of the six months’ limit during which he 
was to make one hundred thousand dollars, 


Gordon realized the specified sum. The 
young man was very happy. He had suc- 
ceeded in the object which brought him to 
the West, and more than that, during the 
months of close companionship at the ranch 
he had won the love of Hazel, whom he 
adored from the first time he saw her. It 
only remained now to play one last game 
on his father and then to tell him the whole 
story. 

To carry out the idea of the “hold up,” 
the conspirators had planned a melodra- 
matic rescue. One night a crowd of men 
dressed as desperadoes appeared before 
the cabin, as though to get possession of 
the great railroad man. Hazel, who was in 
the secret, pretended to be much alarmed 
for their lives. Then, just in time, the 
“rescue” party appeared. There was a sham 
fight between the two parties. The des- 
peradoes were overcome and the rescue 
party rushed in, headed by Gordon. Hazel, 
as arranged, flew into Gordon’s arms, cry- 
ing that he had saved her. 

Of course Carbhoy recognized his son at 
once, but turned the joke on Gordon. The 
father was not in the least surprised, nor 
had he been deceived by the fake hold-up 
and the fake rescue. During the weeks of 
his captivity his clever brain had seen 
through the whole plan — at which he was 
highly amused. The only thing he had not 
known was Gordon’s engagement to Hazel, 
and that fact he was now delighted to learn. 
The father caught his son’s hand and wrung 
it. “The game’s played out, boy; and God 
bless you,” he exclaimed. , 



My friends asked me 
to write a book. 

I did — here it is. 
Hope you will like it. 


Laugh and Live 

Is the name of liis new book 



D ouglas Fairbanks set the world to laughing and 

has kept himself happy and well. His hook will in- 
spire you. It will give life a new meaning. You will find 
it most helpful toward your own success and happiness. 
And beautifully illustrated with eighteen intimate action 
photographs of the author. To read this book is like a 
charming visit with one of the most admired and best 
loved men in public life. He has a style all his own. 

Get it. Read it. 


Here’s what the country thinks of Laugh and Live 


The Pittsburgh Leader says : " It is for people 
of all ages,— young men starting out — and 
their elders of both sexes who have need of 
the right sort of optimism.” 


The Los Angeles Times says: "Douglas Fair- 

banks’ ‘Laugh and Live’ gives something 
practical to live by. It is clean, inspira- 
tional, and bubbling over with good 
humor.” 


The Spokesman Revieiv says : "Douglas Fair- 

banks lives the life he preaches, conse- 
quently it will appeal as well as invigorate. 
It is just the book for young men starting 
out in life.” 


The Springfield Union says: "If this great 
inspirational book doesn’t develop into the 
finest sort of best seller the American public 
is losing its taste.” 


Special bindings. 

Khaki for the boys going 
to the front (fits the pocket) 
$1.00 net. 


For sale everywhere. Library edition $1.00 net. 

BRITTON PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 


Leather (boxed) $2.00 net. 
Ooze (boxed) $2.50 net. 
Postage on all editions 
extra 10 cents. 
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| THE SILENT TREND 

a ( Continued from page 39) 
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| are in possession of a note incriminating 
m the husband and threaten instant exposure 
U if he refuses to betray his party by giving 
| up papers which will swing the coming elec- 
3 tion. The wife overhears these threats and 

■ proceeds to steal the papers in the dead of 

| night from the desk of her host as the first 
§§ step in the game. She then bargains with 
H the agent of the crooks to give her the in- 

g criminating note in return for the papers, 

g and goes to his apartment at midnight to 
= conclude the deal. He insists on celebrating 
1 with the usual “little supper,” and as the 
3 situation grows critical she attempts to re- 
H lease herself by putting sleeping powders 
g in his champagne. Her ruse is discovered 
3 by the villain through a reflection in a mir- 
jj ror, and in her struggle to escape him she 
( deals him an effective blow which keeps him 
a unconscious while she escapes with the pa- 
H pers to her profoundly grateful husband. The 

■ scene closes with the stool-pigeon telephon- 
B ing his failure to his disgusted boss. 

g r T - ' HE feminine population of the United 
3 States is destined to learn several new 

■ things about love-making as a result of see- 
j[ ing Gladys Brockwell in her latest success, 
3 “Conscience.” Miss Brockwell shows us no 

■ less than five different ways to manifest 
j| feminine attraction, and the basis of all 
3 five, she insists, is the same. 

lj “The woman’s method of approach,” says 

Hiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiuiiu^ 


in 


Miss Brockwell, “is popularly known as 
‘vampiring.’ I think that term does not fit 
the work I am doing in ‘Conscience.’ In- 
stead of that, I am trying to show that the 
most successful variety of ‘vamp’ is nothing 
more or less than adaptability. 

“To capture a man’s affections, a woman 
has only to adapt herself to the peculiar re- 
quirements of his character and tempera- 
ment. The ways of making love, then, vary 
as much as men’s characters do. So there 
is no end to the various methods which can 
be used. 

“One thing, however, is constant. The 
smile must be there. No matter what 
method of offense a woman adopts, she 
must carry it through with a smile on her 
lips. That, above all, is the necessary ad- 
junct to a successful climax. 

“In ‘Conscience’ I am using five different 
methods of approach to the hearts of men. 
They can best be distinguished by the five 
motives which prompt me to make any ef- 
fort whatever in the picture: avarice, pas- 
sion, vanity, hate and revenge. There is no 
real love toward any of the five men; merely 
a motive to captivate my victim, which is 
backed by a reason for exercising my wiles 
of the screen. 

“The approach to these five men is differ- 
ent in each case. I just adapt myself to the 
peculiar traits of each, and usually those 
traits correspond to the motive which urged 
me on. Thus, when I ensnare a man for his 
wealth, I court his favor by complete sur- 
render. He must treat me as he treats his 
gold. Passion finds me more vibrant and 


responsive, with the result that the game 3j 
ends more quickly. In beginning the cam- S 
paign for motives of vanity, I show myself a 
as vain and proud. It is a hard fight, but j 
it wins. h 

“Hate is restless and fiery, and it strikes I 
with surety. Revenge, the most difficult j 
battle of all, ends in murder. But it leaves j 
me cold, contented. s 

“Altogether, I believe that ‘Conscience’ j 
is going to be the greatest lesson in love- I 
making that has ever been placed on the j 
screen.” j 

? r T“'IS with a flash of true versatility that j 
-*■ Viola Dana portrays the characters of [ 
twin sisters, Unity and Priscilla Beaumont, j 
in her latest Metro play, “The Girl Without j 
a Soul.” Priscilla evinces talent for the j 
violin and upon her are showered all the | 
advantages the whole family can bestow. 1 
Unity has no great talent except that for | 
being sweet and winsome. She is neglected | 
for the very reason that she is considered 1 
beyond the pale of notable accomplishments. [ 
Unity has a village sweetheart and he has | 
some very interesting scenes, in which he j 
encounters Ivor, a musician of more art | 
than honor. How a family skirts the whirl- 1 
pool of disgrace and disaster, but avoids it, 1 
makes for the real part of the plot. Miss 1 
Dana does exceptionally fine work in 1 
changing her moods and qualities of char- 1 
acters so completely and so expertly. Her 1 
performance augments the value of “The \ 
Girl Without a Soul,” which would indeed i 
suffer without her. 



ROSCOE (“FATTY”) ARBUCKLE 
The Comique Film Co., Presenting 
MOVIELAND’S MIGHTIEST MINSTREL 

Roscoe (“Fatty”) Arbuckle 

In Convulsing Comedies Released to All Exhibitors Through 

PARAMOUNT-ARBUCKLE 

Directed by Mr. Arbuckle Himself 


SCHENCK’S SCINTILLATING SCREEN STARS 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 


The Norma Talmadge Film Co. Presenting 
PICTURELAND’S PRETTIEST PLAYER 


NORMA TALMADGE 


In Pre-Eminent Photoplays Released to All Exhibitors Through 

LEWIS J. SELZNICK PICTURES 


CHARLES MILLER, Director 


NORMA TALMADGE 


r 
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Speaking of Enlistments 


Child-like Theorizing 


Might Lose Ball, Too 


Shortly after the Government became more 
stringent in its requirements for admission to the 
Naval Reserve, one of Broadway’s well known 
photoplay critics applied to the authorities for 
a place in the “mosquito fleet.” 

After a brief preliminary examination, the 
officer in charge found that the man’s sailing had 
been limited to the Hudson River ferry and Bear 
Mountain excursions. 

“Sorry,” he said, “but you’ve got to have marine 
experience.” 

“I’ve had it, Captain,” said the critic, proudly, 
“I reviewed ‘A Daughter of the Gods.’ ” 

Solving the High Cost of Living- 

Gloria Joy’s mother had just explained to her 
that anything made by hand was naturally more 
expensive than if made by machinery because it 
requited, more time. The little Balboa, girl 
puckered her brow and pondered over this. The 
company was dining at a restaurant and the gen- 
eral conversation turned, as it does of late, to 
the high cost of living. Presently Gloria sug- 
gested : 

“Mamma, dear, isn’t it too bad ’cause we can’t 
eat by machinery and then it wouldn’t cost so 
much?” 

Judging the Size 

A simple, old gentleman, dressed carefully in 
his Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes, which were 
carefully brushed though worn and threadbare, 
timidly approached the underwear counter after 
hesitating fully five minutes. The salesgirl, a 
pretty blonde miss said kindly, “Anything I can 
do for you sir?” 

“Ye-es, thet is — wa-al I wanta look at some 
underwear for my wife.” 

“And the size,” she paused in the act of taking 
down some boxes from the shelf. The old gentle- 
man looked at her helplessly. 

“I dunno,” he faltered, “but I reckon your size 
would do.” 


An Accommodating Bartender 


From up in the Berkshires in a town which 
consists of a hotel, a grain store, two houses, 
and a railroad station comes a story of old Jim, 
a forlorn, homeless man who tended bar in the 
hotel. His patrons were mostly the young rail- 
roaders who stopped off for hours at a time at 


One day a seedy looking individual entered the 
bar-room and seeing no one but old Jim whom he 
realized was too old to resist him he became 
bold. 

“Old man, I want a drink, and I want it quick, 
too; dye’r hear?” he said roughly. But Jim 
was courageous. 

“Yuh don’t get no drink out’n me ’nless yuh 
have thuh money. That’s straight, it is.” 

This was unexpected. 

“Well, I want something to eat,” whined the 
tramp, “I’m hungry enough to eat a raw dog.” 

Jim’s eyes twinkled. He entered the wine 
room, and in a moment returned leading a great, 
shaggly St. Bernard by the collar. 

“Here’s yur raw dog?” he said, “now go to it.” 

But at one glance at the dog the tramp had 
vanished like magic. 


AMERICA’S 

Most Entrancing Magazine 

Each month SAUCY STORIES contains 
a complete novelette from 5,000 to 10,000 
words full of gripping interest — twenty 
short stories of romance, mystery and 
adventure, one act plays, poetry and epi- 
grams, written in an entrancing and spicy 
style. 

The ONLY FICTION MAGAZINE 
Carrying A Motion Picture Dept. 

Each month are given personal inter- 
views with stars, intimate personalities 
such as only one woman will tell another 
and reviews of pictures — these are the 
things Alice Glenister, the editor of the 
Motion Picture Department, tells you in 
an original, snappy up-to-date way. 

IS Cents per Copy Buy One Today 




The following incident is vouched for by the 
manager of the Pearl Theater, of Milwaukee, 
Wis. : 

A little Polish fellow came to see Chaplin in 
“The Fireman” at the Pearl Theater last Sunday. 
Frankie’s nickel went farther than dollars do in 
these days of h. c. of 1., for he edged into his 
seat at 1 o’clock in the afternoon, and left at 
about 9.4S o’clock, much to the alarm of his 
mother who lectured the little fellow on his mis- 
behavior, when he returned home. 

Frankie’s mother adjured him that only good 
people go to heaven, and after a spell of tears the 
following dialogue ensued : 

Frankie — “B-b-but mama, can I go to heaven 
if I am good?” 

Mother — “Certainly, sonny, if you are good you 
will.” 

Frankie — “An-an-and if pa is good will he go 
to heaven?” 

Mother — “Yes, Frankie, if he is good.” 

Frankie — “An mama — can Charlie Chaplin go 
to heaven too?” 

Mother — “Of course he can, boy !” 

Frankie — “Gee, mama, won’t God laugh when 
he sees Charlie come in?” 

Disturbances 

You sit and wonder as the screen 
Presents a most attractive scene 
Appreciate the pictures there 
Showing scenic beauty rare 
Engrossed are you in joy and woe 
Then someone 
Steps upon your toe ! 

Enwrapped are you in story grave 
Pretty girl and a hero grave 
As villain gets the gaff you smile 
And say: “This picture is worth while” 
Then at comedy you would grin 
But someone 
Kicks you 
On the shin 1 

And such is life in movie shows 
From aisle seats one comes and goes 
Just when stories getting tense 
Fat man starts to get him hence 
No pardon, either, does he beg 
As someone 
Scrapes you 
On the leg! 

Speaking of Business 

Jack Gardner, who is starring in Essanay’s 
series of Western photodramas, overheard the 
following examination being given an appli- 
cant for life insurance: 

“Do you drink?” examining physician asked 
the applicant. 

“That’s my business,” the latter replied. 

“Ah! have you any other business?” 

Our Own Scenario 

Reel 1 — The hero comes up fast. 

Reel 2 — And meets the country lass. 

Reel 3 — Fade in the villain strong. 

Reel 4 — The goil again that he would wrong 1 

Reel S — There comes the desperate fight. 

Reel 6 — The lantern slide: “Good night!” 

Whew! Whew! 

Ora Carew, of the Keystone crew, good 
little sort who is never blue, does whatever 
they tell her to, up in an airship once she flew, 
forgot to be scared and enjoyed the view, down 
in a parachute thought she’d be slew, busted 
a circus top went clean through, always pro- 
viding sensations new, no saying what she 
next will do, just as soon take a chance as 
woo, wants to try every cage in the zoo, keeps 
her pals in a perfect stew, more and more 
popular she grew; she likes my grammer, how 
about you? Had quite enough? I’ll take my 
cue, wishing good wishes and then a few to 
Ora Carew of the Keystone crew. 


Two English soldiers caused some amuse- 
ment at a golf course the other day. The first 
man teed up and made a mighty swipe but 
failed to shift the ball. The miss was repeated 
no fewer than three times. 

His pal was unable to stand it any longer. 

“For heaven’s sake, Bill,” he broke out, “hit 
the thing. You know we have only four days’ 
leave.” 

The Rebuke Courteous 

A nervous man at the movies sat behind a pair 
of those persons who explain the plot until his 
endurance was exhausted. Then he leaned for- 
ward and said: 

“Excuse me, will you speak a little louder? 
Sometimes the music prevents my hearing what 
you say.” 





The Birthright of 
Every Woman 

The attractiveness of Venus Is in 
that form divine, which mankind 
has always admired. The entire 
figure and bust has made the 
name of Venus De Milo famous 
throughout the ages. A perfect 
bust and figure always will be 
woman’s greatest gift. She may 
possess the glories of her sex if 
she but calls on Nature for her 
heritage. 

I have just written a book which 
telk how women may satisfy their 
natural desires for a splendid form. 
„ , rhis book contains interesting pic- 

Kathryn Murray tures which tell a story plainer than 

r ■ T V ords - Women in all walks of life. 

of practically all ages, have become happier be- 
cause of securing beauty of development hitherto 
unknown to them. This book is sent free, be- 
cause it also tells about the 

Kathryn Murray Method 
of Form Development 

by which women, young or middle aged may obtain 
wonderful results. My method is simplicity itself. 
It does not comprise the use of massage, foolish 
plasters, medicines, electricity or injurious injec- 
tions. It acts m a perfectly natural way — securing 
the bust enlargement desired in a comparatively 
short time. It has been used with astounding 
success and its safety and scientific accuracy « ” 
endear it to the woman who is 
ambitious to become all that 
Nature intended her to be. 


Send for Free Book 


entitled The Crowning 
Glory of Womanhood”and 
iearn how to add style and 
attractiveness to pour fig- 
ure-fill out hollows in 
your neck — develop your 
bust— possess beautiful- 
ly rounded shoulders. 

Book tells you how to 
do it in a charmingly | 
natural and simple 
manner. Write for it 
today. Sent free in plain envelope. 

KATHRYN MURRAY, 

Suite 11 46-B Garland Building Chicago, III. 
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T HE difference between Quaker Tires and railroad tickets is that the 
tickets will not take you beyond the distance specified, while Quaker Tires, 
though adjusted on a 5 000-mile basis, deliver thousands of excess miles. Records 
of 9000, 11,000 and 13,000 miles come to us from enthusiastic users everywhere. 
On request you will be sent fac-similes of the following and many other letters: 


“My last two Quakers were de- 
stroyed when my garage burned re- 
cently. Both of these tires had made 
11,227 miles and were in good condi- 
tion at the time of the fire.” 

“In regard to service on a pair of 
33x4 QuakerTires, which I purchased 
from you in the early part of last July, 
beg to advise that these casings have 
gone seven thousand (7000) miles to 
date and show but very little wear.” 

“We have placed Quaker Tires 
among our best customers and of the 
different sizes up to and including 
36 x \ x h we have casings that have 
been driven 4000 to 8000 miles and 
they are still giving service. We 
might say that none are completely 
worn out.” 


“We have just taken off a 37 x 5 
Quaker casing which has been run 
14,080 miles. Aside from tread being 
cut and torn, casing is in good con- 
dition.” 

“A customer has driven a set of 
33 x 4 Quaker Tires on a five-passen- 
ger car over 12,000 miles.” 

In records such as those quoted is 
found the reason why there was not 
a single Quaker Tire left in our fac- 
tory on the last day of March ; why 
dealers’ orders could not be filled; 

Quaker City Rubber Co. 

Factories — Philadelphia 

CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 

182 W. Lake St. 211 Wood St. 53 Murray St. 

Manufacturers of Betting, Packings, Valves, 
Steam Hose, Garden Hose, etc . 


why consumer demand could not be 
satisfied. And all that despite the fact 
that the Quaker plant was running 
to the limit of its increased capacity. 

But, now, you can get QuakerTires 
from any of our dealers because of 
a further increase in manufacturing 
facilities. 

Put one Quaker to the test against 
any three other makes of tires. Then 
you will surely equip all four wheels 
of your car with Quakers. 

If there is no dealer near you send 
direct to the Factory Sales Department. 
Your order will be filled at regular prices 
and charges prepaid within certain terri- 
tory. Anyhow, write for a copy of “5000 
Plus” — a snappy little booklet that tells 
things you ought to know about tires. 
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Press of 

Philadelphia Printing and Publishing Co. 
Philadelphia 




R ECALL that golden day when you first read “Huck Finn”? How your mother 
said, “For goodness’ sake, stop laughing aloud over that book. You sound so 
^ silly. But you couldn’t stop laughing. To-day when you read “Huckleberry 
Finn you will not laugh so much. You will chuckle often, but you will also want to 
weep. The deep humanity of it— the pathos, that you never saw, as a boy, will appeal to 
you now. You were too busy laughing to notice the limpid purity ot the master’s style. 


Hello, 

Huck! 


Boys’ 

Stories 

Romance 

Travel 


MARK TWAIN 


Short 

Stories 

History 

Essays 


Last Chance for the Low Pric< 

Send Coupon at once! 


A Real American 

Mark Twain was a steamboat pilot. He 
was a searcher for gold in the far west. 
He was a printer. He worked bitterly 
hard. All this without a glimmer of the 
great destiny that lay before him. 

Then with the opening of the great wide 
West, his genius bloomed. 

His fame spread through the nation. It 
flew to the ends of the earth, until his work 
was translated into strange tongues. From 
then on the path of fame lay straight to 
the high places. At the height of his fame 
he lost all his money. He was heavily in 
debt, but though 60 years old, he started afresh 
and paid every cent. It was the last heroic touch 
that drew him close to the hearts of his country- 
men. 

The world has asked is there an American 
literature? Mark Twain is the answer. He is 
the heart, the spirit of America. From his poor 
and struggling boyhood, to his glorious, splendid 
old age, he remained as simple, as democratic 
as the plainest of our forefathers. 

He was, of all Americans,' the most American. 
Free in soul and dreaming of high things — 
brave in the face of trouble — and always ready 
to laugh. That was Mark Twain. 


When Mark Twain first wrote “Huckleberry Finn” this land was swept with 

“The Innocents Abroad” even Europe laughed 

at it itself. 


a gale of laughter. When he wrote ' 


But one day there appeared a new book from his pen, so spiritual, so true, 
so lofty, that those who did not know him well were amazed. “Joan of Arc” 
was the work of a poet — a historian— a seer. Mark Twain was all of these. 
His was not the light laughter of a moment’s fun, but the whimsical humor 
that made the tragedy of life more bearable. 


25 Volumes 


NOVELS— STORIES— HUMOR / 

ESSAYS— TRAVEL— HISTORY / 

This is Mark Twain’s own set. This is the set he wanted in the home of each S 
of those who love him. Because he asked it, Harpers have worked to make a S P P J - 

perfect set at half price. Before the war we had a contract price for paper, / 11-17 

so we could sell this set of Mark Twain at half price. / Harper & 

Send Coupon — No Money / Brothers ' 

The last of the edition is in sight. The price of paper has gone f 
up. There never again will be any more Mark Twain at the present f 

price. Get the 25 volumes now while you can. Every Ameri- / Send me, all 
can has got to have a set of Mark Twain in his home. Get / _ charges _ prepaid, 


FranklinSquare 
New York 


yours now and save money. 

Your children want Mark Twain — you want him. Send the coupon 
today — NOW — while you are looking: at it. 


/ 



Mark Twain's 

/ works in twenty-five 
volumes, illustrated, 
/ bound in handsome green 
cloth, stamped in gold, gold 
tops, and untrimmed edges. If 
not satisfactory, I will return them 
' at your expense. Otherwise I will 
send you $2.00 within five days and $2.00 
a month for 12 months, thus getting the 
benefit of your half-price sale. 


Name 
Address . 


For our beautiful red 
above terms to $2.50 on 
20 months. 


half-leather edition, 
delivery and $3.00 a 


change the 
month for 
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